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By Norman Thomas 


HE open 

on. The Republicans and Demo- | 

ecrats have gone through the an- 
nual performance of baiting their 
hooks with promises meant to catch 
all sorts of voters. The best that you 
can say.about the Republican platform 
igs that it is a little more honestly con- 
servative than two years ago. At 
least they have come out in the open 
in their devotion to letting privaté 
profit makers have the last of our pub- 
power, to ex- 
of their own 


season for suckers is 




























lie resources, our water 
ploit to the 
‘ pocketbooks. 

Neither party honest about 
hibition. The Republicans declare for 
law enforcement without saying just 
what mean it. The Demo- 
the state referendum 





advantage 





is pro- 






they by 


endorsed 







crats 
without pledging their Congressmen to 
















| 

take all possible steps to give legal | 
efficacy to the result, | 
Both Republicans and Democrats | 
talk about protecting the public | 
against suffering due to another coal | 
strike. Neither particularizes on the 
method to be adopted. On this sub- 
jest Al Smith failed as completely to| 





a Governor might have done 


do what 
in the anthracite strike as did his Re- 

















Takes 63,387 Drop, 


SAVE THE UNION; 
IS BROPHY’S 





Executive Report Says 





ETROIT.—"The campaign in op- , Showing a loss of 63,387 members from | 





D position to trade unionism, ex- | affiliated unions since 1925, 

pressed in the form of the open The total dues-paying membership 
shop or American plan, has spent its} is reported as 2,813,910. “The loss is] 
force,” the Executive Council will re-| more than accounted for by the sus- 
port to the forty-sixth annual conven- | pension of the railway clerks, with 
tion, American Federation of Labor | their membership of well over 80,000, 
on Oct. 4, the opening day.of the ses-| but some unions, notably the coal min- 
sions in Graystone Hall, Detroit. The} ers, report the same membership as | 
report of fifty-five closely printed/ last year, despite large known losses. | 


Of the 107 affiliated international and | 


pages will cover a list of subjects in- 
| national unions 26 report a loss, 33 a| 


dicating the wide ramifications of the 


dominant organized labor movement} gain and 48 no change. The larger | 
of the Western Hemisphere. unions reporting considerable losses 

Throughout the report oppértunity is| ave the boilermakers, railway carmen, | 
taken to drive home the doctrine of| cigarmakers, federal employes, ern 
voluntary co-operation — bet ween | tenance of way men, seamen and rail- | 
unionists, between unions, between | Tad telegraphers. The larger unions 
master and man, between labor and | reporting substantial gains are the 
other movements, between the Ameri-| barbers, ironworkers, lathers, letter 
can and other labor bodies, culminat- | ¢@rriers, painters, plasterers, plumbers, 


| postoffice clerks, stage employes, team- 
| sters and printers, 


ing in the statement: 

“World-wide organization of mar- 
kets and industries must be paralleled | “The desire of complete domination 
world-wide co-operation between) either employers, by workers or 
| through the instrumentality of the 

The announcement of the decay of| state” is denounced in the opening 
the open-shop drive is qualified by Sec- | paragraphs of the report proper as 
retary Frank Morrison's tabulation | (Continued on page 9) 


by by 


labor organizations.” 






































PLEA 


Candidate for Presidency 
Charges Desertion of 
Somerset Strikers—;) 
Champions Howat 





+ 





$120,000,000 Outright 
Gift, Panken Warns; 
Socialist Stand Given 


——_e———_ 


Recapture Would Cost 


——_e—— 


G. O. P. Gift Attacked, 
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PENN. LABOR PARTY 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
LEARFIELD, Pa.,* “Save the 
Union,” is the plea made by John 
Brophy, candidate for President | 
of the United Mine Workers, in a 
letter despatched to every member of | 
the union outlining the issues upon | 
which he is making his fight against | 
John L. Lewis, the present th, 
After reiterating his main points— 
nationalization, a Labor Party and the |/ 
organizing of the unorganized 
fields, Brophy, who the President 
of District 2 of the union, adds a fourth } 
demand. This is the re-instatement of | 
Alexander Howat, union 
leader, and “others who are being un- 


coal | 
is 


Kansas 
| 


justly discriminated aguinst” in the! 
union. 
Brophy also announces candidates 


who are to contest the other national | 
Offices on the platform he enunciates. | 
These are William 


MINERS IDLE IWimUQUT FIGHTS === 


Stevenson, of Bay | 
Brophy’'s can- | 
lidate for International Vice-President, 








| York and those who want private 


People $30,000,000 
More, Republican 
Plan Provides 


Democratic “Regula- 
tion” Found Wanting 
—Public Ownership 


es 


By Louis Waldman 


A 


WILL HAVE CANDIDATES 


——_e———_ 


HARRISURG.—Charles Kutz, chair- 
man of the Labor Party of Pennsyl- 
vania, announced on Sept. 15 that Gov. 
Pinchot had declined the nomination of 
that party, which he won in the April 
primary, and that E. E. Beidleman had 
surrendered the nomination for gov- 





UDGE JACOB PANKEN, 
Socialist candidate for Gov- 


CLEAR issue has arisen. be- aie 
ernor, has severely criticized 


tween those who want pub- 








ernor. These withdrawals had been 
; ; yt 4 : 5 at 
lic conservation, develop- anticipated, Katz said, and the party the plan proposed by the St oy 
ment and distribution of hvdro- would proceed to select new candi-| Water Power Commission for the 
° > ° e ny lates to < ar Oo é - , ~ 
electric power in the State of New| “ates t appear on the ballot in the] St. Lawrence development, declar 
November election. 


ling that if the plan were adopted 


: y i The situation in Pennsylvania, Katz! , ‘ ‘ h 
exploitation of our vast water re-| aé@fpres, “is highly favorable to the|it would be nothing less than a 


sources. That issue merits the| prospects of a successful campaign| “scandal” and a “huge waterway 
; - ai | ae ne ; _| f 
attention of every citizen. | by the forces lined up against Mel He stated that if the 


cot -wichie’ Gieane “e robbery.” 
, n, Fisher, Gr , be . ! : 
The Socialist Party advocates public | . “Ghai pee See St. Lawrence were leased to pri- 
of | 


T HOM AS T0 SUE vate companies all possibilities for 


| cheaper light and power for all 


distribution and sale 


to 


development, 


hydro-electric power the people at 


“ost; the Democratic party, public de- 
tak th R segneg classes of people would be forever 


velopment but 













































































publican opponent, Ogden Mills, in| und William J, Brennan, of Scranton,! the Republican party, private develop- | precluded. 
Congress or Coolidge in the White | | Pa., who will run for International | ment and private distribution. | His statement follows: 
: House. Secretary- Treasurer. Brennan was Which shall it be? ; “The Republican plan to give 
Indeed, by the acid test of past per- | | formerly president of District 1, Penn- First of all, we nave to get the facts away New York’s greatest natural 
formance a lot of Democratic prom- | sylvania. straight. The general public are quite resource—one million horsepower on 
ises are proved hypocritical. Once | Brophy’s letter, foliows: unaware of what ig facing them and Grand Jury: Refuses to! the St. Lawrence River—promi ; 
more the Denpcrats declam for a pre- | Jobless in Southern Part Ord A J h N p JO BROPHY what 18 ‘Invetved. . © . be one of the most audacious scan- 
liminary heating before a temporary | er gainst t e . e| PRESIDENT DISTRICT NO. 2 “Greatest Grab” of a Generation Indict Socialist Who dals on record in any state. It will 
injunction can be granted in a labor S Sw ° | ; es cee ree te serious | make the 000,000 spent in the 
” rm a is quite catiaheat to cure | of tate S ell Total loak trikers De-| U. M.'W. of A. sir pe Po sap re ‘4 nh + ye Defied Passaic Terror paachatlenll altace look cheap 
case, This is : crisis. 1ere ig real danger o ne | ° 
ae : ; ; * 7 e | CLEARFIELD, PENNA. ; , ; 
the injunction evil, but not even for | to 20,000 In Two Dis- nounced as Illegal in| | establishment of a private monopoly of “When the St. Lawrence is given 
this little boon, so often promised be- | t f t : To the Officers and Members of| the most valuable power resources of )RMAN Thomas, on receipt of| 2W@y our last hope for cheaper light 
. sas Governor Smith exerted his Local Unions, United Mine Workers of | s f on ~hecke , décisive . £ ver rate i 
fore, has Governor Sn “ exe . “e ricts Brief note an the State. If not checked by apt ital the news that the case against| ®"4 power rates from this source is 
"Cz strength. Never forge nat it ‘ ae ) ar acti é } s, a 4 ml- : P € she: a Fe 
great strength — : et : z | popular ction at the kong the umi hiss dhder the eo-eatied faint Law| _ Cheaper hm rates mean pe 
was a Tammany judge who issued tne cm | rreetings num interests, controlled by Secretary ‘ ‘ . , the people can have more money le 
r retry Tt , sergen ¢ y, New Jersey, had 
famous injunction against the cloak By Har ey O Connor ORRIS HILLQUIT, attorneys | In accepting the nomination given Mellon, and a private power combine, 7 yp ecm as refusal “a the to spend on education, better food and 
strikers. And if Governor Smith OLUMBUS, Ohio.—In central and for the International Ladies’| me by various local unions as a can-| {in which former Republican Speaker o. ve . Per a inalct uae: a state- | Clothing. Cheaper power rates mean 
. sus 2D, — c ral ane eo 1 ’ —— oe S . . a aa | rand .« ry to ct, 188 state- | ‘ - 
doesn’t like it, no one knows it. southern Ohio $5,000. worker Garment Workers’ Union, has | didate for International President of | Edmund Machold is a dominating in- | penarer revisit ie dase ana annound | that the industries of New York can 
a “9, rs| « ; : +h 6 » , , ; ‘ +j F - er } 2 reviewing ase é an C- 
This injunction issue has_ been} Sikes coal-mining dar dhele. on filed his brief with Supreme Court | the United Mine Workers of America, | fluence, will obtain franchises to the ing his éxpectation of bringing suit} manufacture goods cheaper and con- 
handed to us by the Democrats on a | cupation, but only 5,000 are actually | JUStice Phoenix Ingraham in opposi- |I am doing so for the following rea-| St. Lawrence and Niagara rivers. for false arrest sequently pay their workers bette 
platter. Tammany policemen’s clubs| working in the mines. Of these al tion to the motion by counsel for the! sons: | These riv ers have wan rfalls capable of a eae al + iain than now. It is to the interest of every 
this year ought to have softened even | vhene Spauiiow wove Ave op wie dkeks New York Industrial Council of cloak | It is no secret that today the exis- | developing about 2,000,000 horse-power | - re omas sta _ a ; citizen, worker and manufacturer, in 
the Santen tabor heads i6to a atate of wiek, Ai ieaet 4000 vanacd sienxesives | manufacturers to have made perma- | tence of our Union is in peril. In the | of electrical energy. ‘It is the greatest | For more than five months have this state, to see that the plan to give 
receptivity of Socialist arguments.| fortunate to get one to four days a| "ent the preliminary injunction re-| last few years about two hundred grab of this gent se aie and is lpr oe held under the cage ane, poe | away New York State’s greatest nat~ 
But the injunction evil is by no means | week | straining union officials and 40,000| thousand members have been lost to| t® be perpetrated by a Republican) of $10,000 bail in Bergen County, New! yral resource within the next thirty 
> ¥ a “ | > os 3 “oOmmiss | Prse , ree rave as nem % P : 
our only immediate issue. There is| These fields embrace the Hocking| 8tTiking cloakmakers from peaceful| the Union. Entire districts, such as | CO™™/SSson. Jersey. My freedom of ser nas | days is blocked, and that,power is des» 
ws ’ ice Kote, i ; ¢ — ' ial : ah” . : The See antwte ower | consequently been curtailed and grave] y > ‘ 
housing. The Democratic platform | Valley and Cambridge sub-districts of | PicKeting. | West Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, shea ME engender peee ng toby sti ¥ rested upon y name. All ee ee * 
‘ : : * . e — y + ) 1 § x < nas reste 0 é e. | zi . 
endorses the Housing Commission's | District 6. In probably no field was In his brief Hillquit maintains that} Tennessee, Alabama and Colorado| Means, to a large degre the « ze paeaglia spe oy . possible. 
— = shied ue z . : : : : ; | ; petri } ¢ +} onie is i a case so weak that when ; ; a 
plan. But Gov. Smith's new housing | Suffering more intense last winter, as the strike is lawful, since, when called, | have been destroyed by the attacks | ae ee ee ee eee as *) . nite 7 ) ° test on my | neaeities Se ee 
. | : : : ’ a , ‘ itl he rani ce ctric | finally, after vigorous protest o 1y Ty} F P 
commission contains none of the men| cold and misery swept down on icy| it was not in violation of any existing | of the operators, and in certain bitu- With the rapid advan of electri = +52 bebe ses iba | “There is nobody in the whole state 
apron pe = ’ lal ‘ , agreement, and since its objects are ime Midi ' iio . ..)| service it will not be very long before| Part against delay, it was put before cept the power i 4 tHeir 
who made that plan And the plan| Winds from the north, than in the val-| 48reement, and since Its objects are to | minous fie lds, as western and central : “op J B c ty, that excep 1€ power companies an 
li na a Ss 7 , ; Bese « will be abeolutel en t 0 1e Grand Jury of Bergen County, tha a M : 
, itself does scarcely better than the | leys of the Hocking sub-district. Union| effect the economic betterment of the | Pennsylvania and parts of Ohio, the| W® ° ill be absolutely dependent upon ' 3 , 2 ‘ a of Bergen nt | bankers who can profit by the Repub= 
. ‘ osu id Te 3 riigh ip * , | sree ‘ : sctricity for : ur lel , t anc dy dismissed it in open court. | an¢ on 
Republican version of it which, finally relief failed to save miners’ families! Workers. | Union is slowly crumbling. electricity for all our light, i eat and ee agree sin yen ar lican leases of the St. Lawrence power, 
{ ; . a y a ' “ee > ow saline | oO amons ¢ . veality of ee . power, whether in the city or on the My case assumes a public impor-| whenever the St. Lawrence is leased 
passed the Legislature. We have a| from want. This winter, with relief | n the question of the legality of| The United Mine Workers Must Be t I it l f e ‘ scan eo 
wae —— | . . . . _ | ei 7 ar in . 1esS usiness or in he ance because s evidence of a per-| ‘ 7 ' * 
law, but no housing. There is water | funds so low that even the pitifully| the present picketing, Hillquit asserts: | Saved | farm, in our homes, business or in the/ tar ria chm bei. ‘ . ; to a private compamy the last hope for 
, 7 = . 3 : “=f PP P ‘ | : | public streets an institutions, ir 1- rersic f stice during: times N- | waallev * a . 
power. The Governor and all the “me | small $3 a week payments may be As an inseparable incident of every | Somerset Miners Ignored public streets and inst ions, in it ae “ of jus " € ; rin mes 0 ¥ } really cheap power and-light in this 
° . . 2 Ps 9 . : P | stry or ri sportatio d rrivate lustrial struggle all > r ) ‘ t« , 
too.” boys at the convention declared | discontinued, no part of America will} strike, workers have the right to picket Old methea . Semesdate ot ee oS » ver a : ps le all too common 1M! state is over, for there ‘is no public 
, ys i I . a Id methods of organizing, which 10pols yer woul ye ¢ ublic » United States. i € -| . . ; ~ 
: . f it. Once more | Present a more abject picture of des-| and to induce would-be strike-break- ‘as | monopoly of power would be a public) the Unite tates. It will be remem-| protection and regulation. The com- 
for state development of it. Once more | ©. : ae have failed, must give place to new./ menace It would imperil democracy bered that I was arrested while ad-/ panies have learned how tc lat 
we repeat that state development of titution than the valley where the| ers to join the cause, so long as such Local nd District tril whicl : , nines a a my ae 
i lat stat : ‘ ’ . , pee socal a stric strikes, which | dressing a peacef eti { strik- waste . 
f : oe aitoaha 4))| United Mine Workers of America was| activities are conducted in peaceful : ee ; re St. Lawrence a Power Key dressing a peaceful meeting of strik-| regulations. 
power without state distribution will were successful fifteen or twenty Ww! ia toro, Mikwars Wall id th ers on private property duly leased “Everythi ae k } 
be a Christmas present not to consum- | born and cradled. | orderly manner and without resort to y- ars ago, when w ve fehti 9 hat is more, Niagara Falls an a : : : : ; ta cverything that keeps the people 
« pis tae see . . P a 7 - a a asv, 1e we were fhignting small + rwrence ata re pivc oints for the rpose, was separate “om . ‘ = ‘ = 
ers, but to the big distributors of elec- Picketing Defeats Scabs threats, intimidaion or violence.” ow Ried aegis ~_ | St. Lawrence River are pivotal points. | Sof She Pispose vas separated from | from getting their own power as 
jae , ee ee ' | Bie ' - , f , Taft Misi ;, vom OP te tors, are equently failures | Linked to them the inland waterfalls|.my friends and counsel who were de-!| cheaply as is humanly possible is sheer 
tricity. | ig operators, Baton: 7” compulsion, a isinterpreted | today, wh on we are oppom 1 by gigan-| could be utilized in the establishment] nied knowledge of my whereabouts,| waterway robbery. There are four 
But I'm not writing a campaign teagan oy at = ars Soper The attorney for the defendants | tic corporations having sco1 of mines! 9% a giganti system of g¢ i rushed to Hackensack, and brought! ways in which the Republican plan to 
speech. I'm merely reminding you sie ree a ve eee ae ses takes occasion to criticise the use of a | scattered in various District plants and transm lines ) -| before Justice of the Peace Har-/| lease the St. Lawrence within the next 
how much material we have not only nye sub-disti ue t where eee quotation from Supreme Court Justice Our great losses have been in t vide electric ene iffi » lig] greaves, a thirty days robs the public? 
for public speeches, but for private pon yoo art mage pe hegepe stapes Taft's opinion on the ht to picket. | last ir years and heat every home in the State, dri surance mm: ‘é The state can finance the 
up frie }; With hunger to drive 1€ union out of Tilliar ‘lein. attornev for the _— ean a ‘ 7 iia t6 
conversation with our friends, ‘siden Dna: éuk With wleher Gua William Klein, att speed for gs! manu- A hundred thousand new membe every wheel of indus | officer, wi project at a saving of from 
ee * n J a é oe hi age “ Pe facturers, had used the quotation last were in the Union at the end of the tatio Ag ilture ld be u-| Sheriff's cot $60,000,000 to $120,000.000, or be- 
= . , Bs ‘ an o conquer his field. Already aeale in ronment hefar ati ’ * aut a oh . } 7 o 
Friends outside New York who have] * week in argument before Justice In- ‘ es. a ‘ Thee J late yy the suppl powe ) S| the ] tween 50 and 100 per cent of th 
fe < . : Pittsburgh Coal, successful at Pome-| ....p., ig : j ov national strike of 1922. These were th 7 Ft Sy B: I € is f e 
been looking to this Democratic plat- | e 4 53 graham to convey the impression that} pine; in Somerset county, Penr <0 Oper ats pumps, crean pa hour nitial cost of the development. The 
E one oO t king] an * aes oe a ee a ° - . en x P let 
form for light on Al Smith’s national : 9 >| all picketing had been forbidden. The! anq the big co is ané other re-| ™ churns, mill es w ic Y light and power consumers, both 
] ve St eS ere sne red hion | | 7 7; ~ : . ! Is j I I r -ckere ; 
He is still run- ‘ " . ayers opin px teeny ceased ed down in the| gions that saved the national ficht| threshing ed lo I ’ workers and manufacturers, will 
on a secret , * ease of American S Foundries vs. | py joining forces with the Union n it As rKked m I have to pay the difference between 
wome! lowr . ad s with th i : ; 
itiously en- yo ‘ Tri-Ci Cent I les ¢ il, Hill - “e Ww Niagal i > } ee s we s i t ra which the state and the 
z wih S s a Mos ( \ ‘ inized > . . 
) with faint a : qu Ju e Taft d > _ * : ze mer i tin n 2) ( 1 « g >) I e companies 2 raise capital, 
dam1 It ¢ ures for further reduc- ‘ - picketing 1 \ Hillq , 53 : =. een During Ju and August 25 publie 
eee f tl t A 2 ! ng mir in olde nized dis- | —— a ; aoe <weneeee cceinaaneaece Ps. 
tion of taxe ve dubious policy points « t g 1 condemr utility companies marketed 28 issues 
sECOr t was mad 1 Wwe ! ‘ “ At the Cleveland con- e e 
in t ht of the de ne of pros- bu rhe Cc : ay > 9 %? of tds and debentures to yield 
; put 0 ess en Oo that tl ¢ . . . » . » 
party and Gp mocneny ot Setton ot| eel no ewe sme , spice | f° 3 us insisted tha ocialist Party Names an avecag of * por out 
i i l¢é } rs 1 ie re € € t ¢ Me . + . 
P own war debt On the ll imp ‘ I ind urged us¢ ew 1 “mis | 1 : ape tor State floats its bonds at from 4 te 
! I aire on the Ohio ‘ t iened th any of these ce e - = .* vei 
tant subie of as t bur I mills , . i Th weve of these M A } Fi ™ y t 5 per cent The difference of 1 per 
of ixes m e bac ‘ poor | min = ' ‘ ' (Continued « page 2) | (Ce ed pag 6) iSS ug lian 6) end e nt floating $12,000,000 is $1,200,- 
to t t tform is s t. It}, <s b ie ae tr A a i‘ communes 000 in annual interest; the difference 
* _ a —* of 2 ! nt is $2,400,000; in the 
] cene i s ab« he t A d . . " } . ° , 
I le main . ; ; , ‘ High School Teacher first case equall in the second 
— . f s hy > » linc ¢} int ; 
lit the right « 1 Cc | ) TS , 1 e b | ° : ise doubling the minimum li- 
\ ‘ a , . 
president, and a wet to get avi | taken ot Opening Rally of the Socialist Campaiz || Wall Carry Fight conc to askea by the PoweuCom= 
] g < il othe ; ° 
. ng the law. 1 Akron, Cl Toledo and D y Dp é i; Against Wadsworth  ™ss‘on and equaling the maximum 
t Ss u tl } e ¢ B 1 general exodus I Jud @ Jacob p k M ° Si e | and Wa er sepa € = cted A ome = 
re f t ft e ? Ala the 00-year license iod this w 
) ig hk a ees ae ee g anken orris Sigman Jessie W. Hughan | gn a Seve emee ele 
‘ ' utter! : es : , 3 ie a a , tween 90, 00U, 
{ seas & ‘ : For Governor Pres. International Ladies For U S Senate ; and $120,000,000. In other words, at 
one ) \ n in € ¢ ° =< HIGH : . > 
: , ly t - Garment Workers’ Union . ° sat i R WA \ HAN the end of ) years the people of 
- indus oa ‘ H e ate 4 : 4 ‘ 
: — N Th WT: Sa ° ; New State paid al- 
s S } ‘ es t t \ ~ most ¢ s s i¢ nec = _ 
) 3 etal cities, th orman Thomas William Karlin || sc. ant’ Moves’ 7. Waser ta te| sty, Geach eae ber a 
at . : i os . wagner ‘ re t he 1t to the people 
Ame I a L s he es Asi tl Md “ Init States Senat = tam 2026 oan 
= ypelghsors ; ; pe For State Senate, 14th Dist. For Judge, Court of Appeals |) : : e1926 cam-| & js the license fee of $1,000,000 
A. ] L. speaks that-we| te Aye: ; in E § nly tl a year. T ll not be paid by 
gs t in . offs ‘ a. ii SS Sok est date on any the state, just as certainly as if 
: fa gx t that hig they were paying taxes. The only 
ne rg to we pinadies 1 ab mploy- S. d h 
‘ the A. 1 L. s s 1t we =e t i ' Sea - 8th -reet an Fourt Avenue an 9 salle e lifference is that they will be cols 
st oe wreh of in | Ih * | in the THIS SATURDAY OCT 2 So-| lected from the light and power cons 
f i ] I ) n the : . P ‘ : 
tellice g tion ir great non- | ¢ 1 i f t ? e a at 8 p. m. - lay night at the sumers by the company that gets 
. i ! i a tT y ei 4 7 +> tr + : , 
: i ; 4 . WI . : ‘ : es House, 7 East loth street, at the lease. The power company will 
clos ossed, monotonou wor o M SSIO od T } Par a1 } Aucus he - . 2 a tee iv 
be > 1gUS »¢ authorized to charge rates givin 
ew - ‘ our s&s ind | galling that they give it up in despair AD I N FREE ADMISSION FREE i - an = ae * a : . s . 
: Ciaesse! ere named for Governor it 7 or § per cent. No matter what 
(Continued on page 9) j (Continued on page 2) | 3 ; ; 
| « inut on page 3) j license fee or taxes it turns in te 
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years water-power has been a football/ but is really quite simple. Whether over, it would be followed by the re- No Damage Proven 
of politics. Both old parties prefer to privately or publicly owned, the indus- (Continued from page 1) quired initiation fees and per capita “ i 
; perpetuate it as an issue rather than] try will have to pay the cost of financ-| or revolt and return to the mining} taxes. Besides, the recent strike of - — Bsc omeray = wigs nena 94 
: age . ‘ s - P . ; provision, y “is the rhi 
q to adopt a sound economic policy in| ing, except that the State can raise fields to eke out a livelihood in somé| three weeks in April and May had pr pry . quit cites, “is that which 
» > hes > » 3 To j yr bItS picket SE ? yer 
; thé interest of all the people. — more cheaply, for its credit is mannér showed the union was deserving of | seternarrsiny eet — sg ky member of the 
‘ The Republican plan of handing over| better than oe of any private com- Relief Will Be Needed better treatment. It had extended the : Siete - genres —— se 
thése resources to the private power pany. Moreover, there will be no | forty-four-hour week to additional} ue ae sy +s ‘aap behets This pro- 
combine ig a reckless disregard of the| financial manipulation, no dividends | Nevertheless, these union miners| shops; gained wage increases of three | vision practically prohibits the most 
Tifa? ’ ‘ive . , | : customary ¢ 8 ective ani- | 
public interest, and is scandatous.| and no EY ute fortunes to pay. | don’t intend to take a cut. “Not a bit| dollars for helpers and two for finish- | ry and most eff de. Pchapics 
* Worse still is the Democratic plan The third element is for hire. The ‘. “i irty odio festation of the defendants’ strike ac- 
i ; of good,” asserts Harry Bish Tones, | °"®: making totals of thirty-six and pied | 
i State development and private distri-| public can get as good engineers as nts eee prion is ieee: forty-four, respectively; and finally Cigues S80 G008 a long Way in the! 
§ : bie rivate rtvi ompani a etter, who led t oki re 4 érs i , : Se tae adn vi récti i g strik 
i bution means handing over to private| prtvate companies, and better. d the Hocking Valley miners in| simost doubled its membership to two | ois ae the strike 48) 
‘ * ve P — nie < .* etrike . ‘ suc é x *¢ J 
ie interests the people's valuable re- The Fixing of Rates bogey of Labor strikes long before! thousand. The>International officials | ich ba [i pore we eo epipre 
3 7 4 .° . , . a > ssue betwe 0,000 workers and 2,00 
te Seeees improved with the people s| The fourth elemént is of tremendous the U. M. W. A. had been thought of.| are adamant. The New York organiz- ny ap vonigev bent 
money. This so-called plan, advocated ' : — | ecegy ; i ffic f 7 ‘ | employes by a writ of the court with- 
: : | importance and should be entirely in| “Why, back in '94 they induced us to| {n& office of the A. F. of L. can do} ‘ial a I re of a preli 
by Governor Smith, is unsound eco- | . + ’ very little. Locals 52 an@40 have dis-| out trial and in the nature of a prelim- 
nomically and unwise politically. | the hands of the public. Given the ne- | take a cut. We ‘co-operated.’ Then | played little ieearent. Still hie Inside | inary remedy.” 
i Shade oh ‘alternative? cessity of a cetrain total return, how! they forced us to ‘co-operate’ some! 7... , - oes Shao Mr. Hillquit finally contends that the 
There is: Publi ‘ shall rates be apportioned among tne | . 51 iron.and Bronze Workers’ Union nae | Industrial Council cannot” e i 
ere is: ublic development and various classes of consumers? For tn-| @°F® until we were working for 25] not lost courage, It still expects that | ‘siggy Snnot su in a 
distribution of hydro-electric power | ’ gro y 3 > 2 . ay il ‘ smatinna)| COurt of equity to enjoin the union 
d ; | stance, are low rates to be charged to| cents a day. Here in Shawnee, where} Some day it wil! be in the International | _. ' 
: and its sale to the people at cost. ‘ a | , : Association of Bridge, Structural and} GNSS Bo COMIERCE ORlay between ths 
That is the Socialist plar manufacturers and high rates to farm-| the minérs’ union was first started,} **”* 5 . 2 rae = | manufacturers and the workers 
bE ‘ plan ers an@ householders, or the other way | ; Ornamental Iron Workers, affiliated |“ : é ‘ ; 
What Ontario Is Doing § Age: } 8, ay | we have too many oldtimers who re-| with the A. F. of I | “Theré is no warrant in law,” he con- 
around? he policy of raté-fixing af- | wade aes a6 “ 
ss ” . member that one cut only means an- tends, “for such an unprecedented @x- 
‘a Our neighbor, the Province of On-/| fects the life of the community in vital | : : . tehsion of injunction in’ labor dis- 
} tario, tried public development and| ways. Likewise as to the management. | er. Never trust an operator H S 0 putes.” 
f distribution of hydro-electric energy, | Shall lines be so arranged as to en- | Cambridge, with 9,000 union miners, | T RY OF UPHOLSTERERS | The office of an injunction, he con 
i grea been highly successful. In fact,| courage decentralization of population reports but 2,500 working, while Hock: | T0 BEGIN NEXT WEEK tinues, is to protect propert: rikhts: | 
* of = rye sO successful that the| or shall they follow the already over-|ing Valley, with 11,000 members, re- | there is not a scintilla of proof that | 
" a iv ] , “Ar _ ) oO —_ ° arve itiea | i res pais 
ents of the private utility corpora {= pulated centers in our large cities,| ports the same number. Pomeroy has Important additional information! the plaintiff corporation as such has| 
- | 200 working out of several thousand.| throwing light on the early history of} sustained or is in danger of sustaining | 
| Ohio Collieri¢s, the biggest operator,| the Upholsterers’ Union has just come| any damages to property or property 
rotates work by running one mine aj to hand. The first installment of the; rights. The plantiff is not an employer, 
OFFI ! month out of six Cambridge Col-| story of that organization will, there-| but an association whose business or | 
‘ 9 e lieries, With half a dozen mines nor-| fore, begin next week. L. S. good-will cannot be injured by defend- | 
mally employing 1,500, are completely os | ants In this sense a corporation is 
shut down. Manhattan, with seven D | distinct from its members. Nor is the 
| more, is running two small pits. Sun- i defect in injunction cured, Hillquit 
day Creek is the only bright spot, with says, by the fact that the action is 
om several big mines going. Work is FACING GENERAL STRIKE brought on behalf of unnamed mem: | 
2 : aes | 
f picking up now, due to the British} bers 
p P ‘ c 
155th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York situation and the opening of fall do-| For the first time in twelve weeks 
méstic demand, but the end of the| The Paper Box Makers of New York! of strike leaders of 40,000 cloakmakers 
| overseas coal lockout will radics ally | are considering a general strike in the| igsued an appeal to international 
change the valley's situation for the| industry, and a decision will be] ynions affiliated with the American 
8 worst. i reached early in October. | Federation of Labor and other sympa- 
. . ° ° Five hundred thousand dollars ha The union has been carrying on an! thetic boc o ai cially “a 
This large, beautiful hall is now available for meet- ; 14 Deiat get ar age ncmncr dig 
k . been sent into the Can idge district] organization campaign, but this week} finish fight in which employers pin 
ings, balls and all indoor functions. Moderate rates, in two years for union relief ined ie an injunction has been issued by Judge; their whole hope on their ability to | 
perfect service er aoe 92 week, with 50 aly By James A. Dunne, which orders the] starve the workers into submission.” | 
A for Wife and 25 cents for each! union to refrain from “persuading ¢m- The Cloakmakers' Union reminds the 
SPECI L FEATURES child To economize, the union opens} ployes of the plaintiff’ from joining! various labor org zations that it has 
| 
ain — commissaries in the winter to provide} the “defendant's union.” Another hear-| always been am: the to heed 
Cc oy cheap ood food 14 il) } . . | 
apacity, 5,000. Dance Floor, 6,000 Sa. Ft. iis jie will be given on this injunction 
Spacious Stage Medium-Sized Lodge Rooms But this winter labor in Cleve- | and the union will be represented in | 
61 Balcony Boxes land, Toledo, Cincinnati and other court by William Karlin are 48 or more and in the union shops 
Ohio cities will have to pour | The union is going ahéad with its} 46, a few shops, however, hav- 
money and clothing into these | organization campaign in Spite of the; ing the 44-hour we 
| FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL EDGECOMB 2653 districts if they are to be saved | injunction It is making a drive for| The’ strike plans and org 
b OFFICE ALWAYS OPEN for unionism, for the union is near | the 44-hour week and a minimum scale | campaign aro being conducted from 
the end of its resources. of wages Hours in non-union shops| the headquarters at 701 Broadway. 
Pp 


‘Socialist Stand 




















t6 Tréasury, the workers and 
C ners of New York will be the 

to pay it in the end. 
> Provision is made for the li- 
censé fee recapture by: the 


Attempt to Steal Farmer’s Crops Fails 
When 500 Ranchers Defy Court Order 





whenever it finds that the pri- 
vate company is too costly a luxury. 
In Aafidition to the total cost, the 
Water Power Commis- 
sion has inserted a gift to the pri- 
vate company of 15 per cent, which 
‘ state is to pay. Fifteen per cent 
of the original cost will be $18,000,- 
000. Within a few years the total 
cost will reach ov $200,000,000, 
and the 15 per cent gift will then 
amount to $30,000,000. We not only 
give away our greatest state re- 
gource at a loss of from $60,000,000 
to $120,000,000 that could be saved 
by state financing, but we add to this 
‘a drunken sailor's tip of $30,000,000 
‘to the company for any _ incon- 
venience it may have had in making 
money at our expense. Adding these 
two items together, the Republican 
Water Power Commission will be 
“giving away between $90,000,000 and 
$150,000,000 over the period of 50 


500 Ranchers Defy. 
Court Injunction 


(By New Leader Correspondent 


ELENA, Montana—The judge 
of the district court at Plenty- 
wood, Mont., at the request of 

Minneapolis bankers, put a temporary 
injunctf@n on the farmers at Raymond 
to prevént them from moving the 
crops from the ranch of Melvin 
Grandrud, following the action of a 
crowd of ranchers who forced a 
deputy sheriff to swallow a pint of 
eastor oil when the officer tried to 
evict Grandrud from his ranch _ fol- 
lowing foreclosure of the mortgage on 
the farm. 

The farmers claimer that inasmuch 
as the crops were not mortgaged, 
Grandrud should have been allowed 
time to harvest the crop before being 


1 @ to the 
=, tig =  aleeiian of| forced to vacate his homestead. These wn le were quite willing to The memes. 49 gyorg et 
‘scandal. When it became known that the | recognize the law by allowing the bank- pe Abe emg Hg A ae n lg 
6¢4 What they can do to the new| Judge had placed an injunction on thé /| ers to take the land under foreclosure on pv sheen ine pons Ante a 
power: plant itself they can|f@rmers, the ranchers and cowboys in| proceedings, but were determined that bi oF reise ne Mt gt eecogpater: 
also a6 to the great transmission the district became highly indignant! the practice of bankers foreclosing “ shops prepa hg : 
and determined to show the judge and| mortgages as crops were ready to| “mished up or put’in place by the 


Jinés which will be built from Og- 
“@énsburg to New York City. What 
Will be done there has already been 
done ‘in every city in the state. An 
illustration of the ineffectiveness of 
“regulation is afforded by the plant 
-y@f the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
‘» pany, the biggest in the world today. 
That has been regulated; yet care- 
‘ful examination of its books would 
show, I am sure, between $25,000,000 


bankers what réspect they had for gov- 
ernment by injunctions. 

With the slogan, “To hell with in- 
junctions, bring on the castor oil,” 
ranchers and cowboys numbering be- 
tween 400 and 500, accompanied by 
about two hundred women, gathered 
at the ranch of Grandrud, bringing 
with them a threshing machine and 





+ 
other farm implements, set to work to 


A. F.L. AID 


thresh the wheat that had been grown 
on a hundred acre. tract, cut the 
alfalfa and hay, dug potatoes and 
moved every particle of the season's 
crop off the ranch. By night the en- 
tire task was finished. 

The women had brought food with 
them. A chicken dinner was served 
at noon and a fine banquét in the eve- | 
ning. The crowd making a holiday | 


and picnic of the occasion. A 





City 








By Laborite 


Here was a poor farmer with a mort- ing of’ the: inside 


gaged home, struggling to make a liv- 
ing, unable to fight the big bankers 
who were trying to rob him of the 
fruits of his labor by stealing his crops 
under the protection of the courts. 

He had justice done him by de- 
termined men and womén who came 
to his assistance, gave their labor 
freely and disposed of his crops in 
defiance of bankers and their hire- 
lings. 


craft. 
since the international 


munication of Sept. 8. 


urged to continue in their efforts. 


harvest and dispossessing the farmers outside men. 


before they had time to harvest the 
crops must cease. The bankérs would 
have their pound of flesh, but not one 
drop of blood with it. 

The next day the judge, hearing of 
the action of the farmers, decided not 
to make the fhjunction permanent and 
dismissed the temporary injunction. 


62, the artsmiths, 


beams. 


ération of Labor. 
inside men otganized 





sand . $50,000,000 of inflated values 
-whieh have no place in a public 
- utility. This means that every year 
*the workers and consumers of New 
York pay between $1,200,000 and 
~$2,400,000 more than they would need 

~to if the state owned and operated 

-the plant. 

“The Socialist Party insists that 
public ownership and operation of the 
St. Lawrence development and the 
transmission lines carrying that power 
throughout the state is absolutely nec- 
essary if the people of the state are 
ever to gain any advantage from the 
resources this state has always pos- 
sessed.” 


tions are still kept busy with ill- 
founded attacks. 

About twenty years ago the people 
of Ontario began their experiment. 
They bought hydro-electric energy from 
private cOmpanies at wholesale prices 
and sold it to the consumers at cost. 
They began in 1908 with the sale of 
1,000 horse-power toea few neighboring 
municipalities. Ttoday Ontario, through 
its public agencies, distributes over 
700,000 horse-power year to more 
than 350 cities and towns. In co-oper- 
ation with the cities, the province , 
erates and controls plants and mf 
mission lines valued at more than $250,- 
000,000. It is now constructing the 
largest hydro-electric power devélop- 
ment in the world—the Queenstown- 
Chippawa plant on the Niagara River. 
It acquired two of the three great 
plants at Niagara Falls formerly owned 
by private companies, and is planning 
big developménts on the St. 
It has saved the peo- 


a 





On Water Power 


. . further 
(Continued from page 1) Lawrence River. 





ocratic parties is a vote for the water- 
rence River in the ts) rivate Q 
e n hands fp ple of Ontario about $100,000,000 in power grab, for waste and incompe- feeling the need for labor solidarity in 
exploiters such a comprehensive sys-/ rdeuced lighting bills, and has suc- . ; +e vr ‘ 
isub8-be impousibie ce iat lever A hea tence. It is a vote in favor of the pub- | its struggles, approached the Interna- 
tem . ceede n transmitting electricity to A-wote for the| tional, asking to be reinstated and 


The late Charles P. Steinmetz, the 
world’s greatest electrical engineer and 
candidate for State Engineer on the 
Socialist Party ticket in 1922, éstimat- 
ed the potential hydro-electric energy 
from waterfalls in this State to be 
between three to four million horse4 
power annually. In accordance with 
the platform of the Socialist Party, he 
favored and advocated public devélop- 
ment and distribution of hydro-electric 
energy from thése natural water 
resources. 


remote farms'as well as to, cities and 
towns. It has stimulated industry and 
trade. y 








The Socialists’ Plan 
What Ontario can do New York can. 
. 
can do, 

The Socialist Party advocates the 
establishment of a system of public 
development and distribution of hydro- 
electric power, to be sold to munici- 
palities and private consumers at cost. 

There are four main elements in this 





er? 


that those resources remain the prop- 
erty of the public, 
utilized in the 


lic utility corporations. 
Socialist Party 
the conservation of the water powers 
of the State as well as the other natu- 
ral resources, 
scientific 
for the development of our waterfalls, 
the distribution 
energy 
State of New 


man will be published shortly in pam- 


where profits would naturally be larg-| "tional, and, 


In such things the initfative rests 
with management. Public development 
and distribution would fix rates and 
plan its linés and manage the éenter- 
prise in the interest of the public at 
large. 

Regulation will not accomplish those 


all handling non-union material. 


Building Trades Council. 
Break Over Assessment 


things. Even if honestly enforced it 

is a clumsy afterthought; but, as has} and bronze men existed in New York, 
been well established, regulation nas| Numbers 273, 274 and 275, but three 
virtually broken down where it has| years ago they were suspended. A 
been tried. Instead of the public utili-| five-dollar assessment for organizing 
ties being regulated, the public is regu-| purposes had been levied and since 


lated in the interest of the public| the New 


utilities. 


IRON UNION ASKS 


Affiliation Is Sought, by 
Lecal in New York 


T THE last membership meet- 
Iron and 
Bronze Workers of Néw York 
City, held on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
28, 1926, the officers reported on their 
latest efforts to reaffiliate with the 
A. F. of L. international union of their 
No progress had been made, 
officials had 
not even replied to thelr last com- 
This report 
was approved, and the officials were 


Of the latter there are 
about thirteen local unions in Greater 
New York, chief of which are Local 
and Local 40, the 
structural men who handle the big 
These locals are all part of 
the International ' Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Work- 
érs, affiliated with the American Fed- 
There are no local 
in the Inter- 
it is claimed, that this 
is true of the United States as a whole. 
The résult is that the outside men aré 
On 
the other hand, they are protected in 
their jobs by their affiliation with the 


Formerly three locals of inside iron 


York unions were engaged in 
a strike of their own they could not 


Registra tion Days Fixed 
For New York State eda 


| ee 
Deis fer 


you cant vole 





Socialists and all others cannot vote in the regular elec- 
tion in November unless they go to their respective 
polling places and register. 
October 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, from 5 p. m. to 10:30 p. m., and 


REVOLT IN 
ARIZONA 


Workers Were Lured by 
False Promises from 
Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation 








By a New Leader Cerrespondent) 
ASHINGTON. — Telegrams ad- 
vising of the difficulties found 
by 

Rico when they réached Arizona have 
been received by Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Santiago Iglesias, Span- 


the immigrants from Porto 


ish-speaking Secretary of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. The 
telegrams came from Phoenix, Ariz., 


stating that a condition exists there, 
by which Porto Ricans have 
béen thrown upon the mercy of the 
public. 

The Phoenix Céntral Trades Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor is caring for over 100 men, women 
and children, and the information is 
that many others will have to be taken 
care of. The Cotton Growers’ Associa- * 
tion is trying to force these people to 
work under contract, but they refuse 
to work for what is being offered to 
them. Many of the immigrants are not 
cotton pickers, but consist of carpen- 
ters, painters, artists, blacksmiths, 
étc. A great number of these people 
are being guarded by officers to pre- 


many 





Registration days are 








The waterfalls of the State are the} Make the required payments. They 
last great public resources not yet| Were dropped as delinquents. The lo-| 
; at 7. | cals made no efforts at that time to} 

handed over to the private corpora | (Continued 


seek readmission. Instead, 


tions. The Socialist Party demands 


single union. 
The Union’s Accomplishments 
Early 


to bé scientifically 
interest of the public. 


A vote for the Republican and Dem- last April, however, 


is a vote in favor of 


the hecessary \chartérl, The 





the establishment of a 
and comprehensive system] if the request for sole jurisdiction 
of the three old inside iron 
locals would have to be paid first. 
Inside Iron and Bronze 
culated that this would 
amount to $35,000. 
prise when they received 


and sale of electrical 
cost to the people of the 
York. 


at 





(The foregoing article by Mr. Wald- 








they con- 
solidated their forces into the present | 


the In- 
side Iron and Bronze Workers’ Union, 


transmitted a twenty-dollar check for 
reply 
came that it wotild firét be necessary 
to pay off the outstanding debts and 
in 
this territory be granted that the debts 
workers’ 
The} 
Workers cal- 
probably 
Imagine their sur- | 
an itemized 
statement setting the sum at $162,000. 


: ‘ enterprise: First, the waterfalls; sec-| phlet for th ocialis’ 
Democratic Plan Denounced, Too Wad, the Adknces to Halla reservoirs P m by the Socialist Party of | ang o1a debts of the three former in- 
Four million horse-pow f elec- : : *:| New York State.) ide i , : 
power dams, plants, transmission lines and| side iron workers’ locals plus those of 
tricity is equivalent to 40,000,000 man- distributing facilities; third, the ings | i two wire and bronze workers’ locals, 
power, for it is estimated that one neering skill; fourth, the fixing of| now defunct, would have to be paid 
horse-power has the energy of ten : ¥ | r ¢ 92% i ; 
, rates to the various classes of consum- | not only as of 1923 but also as if these 
average men. That power is now go- ers and general management. , bodies had been in arrears continu- 
ing to waste, thanks to the politicians ‘ ously during the last three years! 
The first and most important ele-| « kot ¥ wi ey 
of both old parties and to the gas and Now, the Inside Iron and Bronze 


ment is now the property of the people 


electric trust of the State of New York, 
and should so remain. 


which does not want to see the State 


develop its water power. For twenty The second element looms up large, 









































Workers’ Union, even if it could, would 
not pay such a huge sum. For 
thing, it did not think it just. More- 
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one 


permitted picketin 
bers, 


and a-single work 
and 


2,000 work pl 


there is an 





have authorized or 
unlawful acts cor 


strike, wi 
not. 


Counsel especiall 


| 

| 

| 

| bers on 
| authorized or 
| 

|} in the preliminary 
ing pickets from in 
pering, impeding, 
union. workers fror 
to employers. 
guage is so vague 


exact acts 

objectionable 
joining 
places 


prohib 
are 
defendants 

of business 


ment and 
consent* or 
fellow workers. 


persuasi 














INJUNCTION 


——@———— 


from 1) 


£ 


page 
in 


place; 


aces, 


nplained of. 


1ether the ac 


y ‘objects to clauses | 


injunction restrain- 


any manner “ham- 
obstructing” non- 
m rendering service 


and 
ited. Addaiti 
the 
from 


or 


enterin 


homes of 


on, and even 





provisions 


ts 


limited num- 
Hiliquit contends the case Taft 
dealt with concerned a single employer 
the present 


cloak strike involves 2,000 employers 


Hillquit also asserts in his brief that 
absence of proof that the 
union or officers in the present strike 
ratified the alleged 
They 
cannot be held responsible, he declares, 
for all acts of each of the 40,000 mem- 
are 


Hillquit insists the lan-} 
indefinite that 
it does not apprise the defendants of 


onally 


£ 


with 








en- 

the | 
their 
fellow workers even for peaceful argu- 


invitation of employers or 


| citing the 


on Saturday, October 9, from 7 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. vent them from running away, the 
7 telegrams assert. 

{ The telegrams requested of Mr, 

HI UIT FIGHTS TH OMAS T0 SUE Green that some pressure should be 

LL brought before the authorities at 


Washington in regard to this situation, 
and action taken to prevent further 
immigration from Porto Rico, “because 
if we do not take care of this at once,” 
the telegram stated, “we will have a 
deplorable condition. Many false 
statements were presented to the 
Porto Ricans by the Cotton Growers’ 


JERSEY POLICE 


—_—__e—— 


(Continued from page 1) 


it was impossible to get bail. I was 


confined as a criminal in the county} Association.” 

jail. The next day the Justice held Another telegram says: 

me in the sum of $10,000 -bail on the “The Central Labor Council of 
charge which he had helped to frame.| Phoenix at a special meeting passed 
It is a gross and absurd injustice that] a resolution earnestly urging Mr. Wil- 


liam Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, to use his in- 
fluence to protest against furthér im- 


in this manner I should have been held 
for more than five months in a case 
which attracted attention in Europe as 








well as America without ever having| portation of any Porto Ricans into 
had a hearing before any legal au-| Arizona. There is a wide disagree- 
| thority, except a local Babbitt as ob- | ment among some of those already here 
viously ignorant of the law as he was] ovér conditions under which they have 


to work. Those already here will min- 
imize the scale of wages and lower the 
living conditions.” 

A telegram addressed to Secretary 
Santiago Iglesias of the Pan-American 
signed by several 


hostile to the strike. 

“Though in all these months I have 
been held without hearing, in- 
directly I was long ago vindicated by 
high authority. On the basis 
of the affidavits in my case Vice-Chan- 


proper 


judicial 


| 
| 


| Federation of Labor, 





| cellor Bentley enjoined Sheriff Nimmo| Porto Ricans, says: 

| from acting under the tyrannically “Conditions were misrepresented by 
| distorted conception of the Riot Law | the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
| under which I was arrested. Thereby| tion. Under prevailing working con- 


he gave meaning to American notions| ditions here we cannot make over fifty 











of civil liberty. cents a day. Climate does not agree 
| “I expect, as a matter of civic duty, with Porto Ricans here. Do not let 
to bring suit for false arrest. and am|®"y more Porto Ricans come to Ari- 
| consulting with my lawyer to that| 20na.” 
jend. I ask the newspapers, which| President Green, on receiving this 
| have been. very fait in their treatment | {Mformation, communicated with the 
| of my case, as a matter of justice to Department of Labor. He has been 
| me and of public education in the| informed that the matter was taken 
| operation of law, to give as wide pub- | UP immediately by Secretary Davis, 
| licity to my vindication by the Grana| W2° telegraphed to the department's 
| Jury as they did to my confinement | > ae nea nag 3 bb agpcovwe iow ame - 
| in jail. This I do bécause I believe | Mr. Frans le ety tten Gepaee 
what happened to me sheds light on| of the J ree Employment Bureau, who 
| many other cases and on the general| ’® /” Fort Worth, to proceed to Phoe- 
| administration of justice. For ex- nix and take the matter up with the 
ample, while I have no desiré wnat interested parties. 
| ever in any way to shield men guilty Ot course, the epelnagen of Labor 
of bomb outrages, I ask the public to | 3 BERS SO Step poagte: Hem 
remember that thé. authorities in | coming from Porto Rico, but the mat- 
Passaic and Bergen Counties who are | sop ies 4 be taken vis by the depart- 
now working up this bomb case | nals haveeore 2 eee ee 
against certain strikers are the same| ton Growers’ Association, and an ef- 
| authorities who have been guilty of | oays aneee te prevent them Leehing vedi 
repeated acts of brutality and oppres- | ne Tutte Tens Gamer Sips yee 
| sion of which the Grand Jury by its| —" - : 
action has proved that my arrest was | ee = ay arene Sr 
| one illustration. In any eévént, what- — Se yp ne apn. whey gy vane 
ever may bé ‘provéd in these bemb| the Cotton Growers Association wants 
cases every careful student of ‘the | eo import was. 1,500 Porto Ricans. In 
Passaic strike is agreed that a con- | recent years the cotton growers of Ari- 
| tins “"e - : | zona have enjoyed the cheapest kind 
| tinuance of so-called Riot Law, against | o¢ Mexican labor. but the Mexicans 
which I made the protest which re-| have become more independent and 
sulted in my arrest, would have made | demanded fair treatment and fair 
eee Sere eo hold back hot prices Employers’ promises are al- 
heads "from acts of violence.” ways fair, but after the labor arrivés 
| they have not always kept their prom- 
| ises. It might be of interest to know 
the call for help from other unions | that due to the opening of most of 
William Green, president of the Amer- | the cotton at the same time, an acute 
ican Federation of Labor, has also} shortage of hands has resulted 
been appealed to to use his influence | During normal years the United 
om getting a speedy response to the) states Employment Service directs 
7 | epppentnateny 300,000 cotton pickers, 
The appeal reviews the present! put go far this season it has been only 
strike situation, declaring that thé in- a few more than 100,000, with unfilled 
dustry is again threatened with the! orders for 78,000. 
return of the sweatshop system. After President Green has communicated 





wholesale arrésts of pickets 
and the use of notorious gangsters by 


employers against strikers, the appeal | 


also With representatives in Phoenix, 
Arizona, as well as with the authori- 
ties of Washington. 











refers the injunction obtained | 
against the union, “so sweeping in 
scope, drastic in effect and reckless in 
its provisions as to make it unique} Th B F F ll e 
in the history of labor jurisprudence.” e ronx ree e owship 
The apes is signed by Morris Sig-| 1301 Boston Road, near 169th Street 
| man, president; Abraham Baroff, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International | Sunday, October 3, 1926 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union; LEON ndatan LAND 
Louis Hyman, chairman of the General|] “jg There Any Hope For Organized 
Strike Committee, and Joseph Fish, | Religion?” 





( the Amalgamated Clothing 9 P M Sharp 
Worke: s has responded with a dona- OPEN FORUM 
tion of $25.000 A check for $500 has “THE DRAMATIC STORY OF 
= es oa ~ = ore THE PASSAIC STRIKE” 
ms agape ed from the United Associa- | Told by Young Strikers 


Plumbers, with 


tion of 
in Chicago. 


headquarters Admission Free 
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acMahon Denounces Frame-Up and Third Degre 


/MATTEY IS REELECTED | 7 SOCIALIST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOMBINGS SEEN ee. ~The College Season Is On Again SCENTS SENAY SCHONLPA. MINERS HOLE 


AS POLICE =| DISTRICT 7, PENNA. BOOKS FOR REGISTRATION CHAUTAUQUA 


LANSFORD, Pa.—Delegates to Dis- The Socialist Sunday School of 
au : 
trict 7, United Mine Workers, conven- Brownsville will begin its scholastic} Barnsbero Coaldiggers — 
tion discussed the failure of the year on Sunday, October 10, at 10:15! . . 
Hear Discussion of 


Their Vital Problems 












































a. m. Further details of interesting 


operators and board of conciliation to 


Released Textile Strikers | institute the check-off system ex- 


pected when the anthracite agreement 


Told of Forged Con- was signed. Delegates urged that 
fessions and Brutal President John L. Lewis and Hugh 


Grant of Columbus, Ohio, who received 





experiments which are being made at 
the school will appear in next week's 









New Leader. 


| , , 
Registration of students from the! By Clara Johnson 
age of seven to seventeen may be made B RNSBORO, Pa.—The Labor 






. 
Beatings credit for bringing the settlement, be Saturday, October 2, 2:30 to 5:30 p. m., Chautauqua given in Barnsboro, 
invited to meet with the minielilenihin and Sunday morning at 10 o'clock at | Cambria county, Pennsylvania, 
the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 239] took the town by storm. A parade 






PASSAIC.—Implying that the bomb- board and go over the whole matter 
of check-off. 


ing charges filed against 21 Passaic Madrew Mattey was re-elected pres- 
strikers were frame-ups and that con-| ident of the district; Hugh Cannon, 
fessions were wrung from them by} vice-president; John Yourishin, sec- 
third-degree methods, Thomas Mac-| ‘etary-treasurer, and Neal Ferry, in- 
Mahon, president of the United Textile tornahiqnal bouré member. Eaery ‘wer 
4 also endorsed as Democratic candidate 
Workers of America, attacked the city for Congress. The check-off is a sys- 
officials and police of the textile strike | tem whereby union dues are deducted 


area at a meeting at Belmont Park,| by the company from wages and given 
to the local. It exists in the organ- 
ized bituminous district. 






Sackman street, Brooklyn. led by the Sykesville Boys’ band 
marched through the principal streets 
of the town. Grown-ups, youths and 


| children followed the band to the 
Slavish Hall, where the sessions were : 


held. 


Barnsboro, a thriving little business 
center and mining town, has a popu- 
lation of about 4,500, including 1,000 


union miners. It had never before 
been fortunate enough to have the 
problems of the coal industry inter- 


6,000 Workers Return pede: : 
° ° preted in such a fascinating way. To 
Victorious After Short 'the miners themselves the affairs of 


the industry usually mean hard work, 
Walkout 


strikes, lockouts, an occasional mass 
meeting, or an address by some officer 
IX THOUSAND shirtmakers, 
members of The Shirt Makers’ 





























———— 





Garfield. Several thousand strikers 








stood in a pouring rain and cheered 
him. 
“I regret to note that certain mis- 

constructions were placed upon my CALVERTON TO 
statement of a week or so ago relative 
to the Passaic strike,” said Mr. Mac- 

Mahon in his speech. “We do not be- OPEN RAND 
lieve that the workers are guilty or | 
have been guilty of any intent to defy 

constituted authority. We warned the COURSE 
workers to avoid any act that would 
be so interpreted, and said that we do 



















of the United Mine Workers at the 

local union meeting. But a labor 

Chautauqua where the miners’ wives 

and families might hear the problems 

of the coal industry explained in an 

appealing way was entirely novel. In 

| District 2, this is part of the regular 
educational program. ‘ 

when, after a short strike of only a Paul W. Fuller, director educational 

week, they returned to work, having ; department of District 2, opened the 

gained a number of important con-/| first session. He is the originator of 

cessions. the Labor Chautauqua. He sketched 4 
The strike was originally called by| the predicament of the bituminous in- 

the union when the employers declared dustry and discussed nationalization 

a lockout because of the union’s re-! ,. 4 solution to the problem. Other 

fusal to accept a 15 per cent. reduc- speakers were John W. Brown, inter- 

tion in wages. The strike call'of the 

union, however, was so thoroughly ef- 

fective that the employers within sev- 

eral days realized that they would 

haye to come to terms. 








Union of Greater New York, af- 
fillated with The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, won a sig- 








nificant victory over their employers 















é Scholarships Are Still 
ut Sens charges ; can be Available eis Students 


framed. This is no new thing in the 


labor history of the United States. I at Socialist College 


believe there are forces at work in 


not approve of such acts, if committed. 



























national union organizer; James Mark, 
| district vice-president; and John Bros 
phy, president District 2 and candidate 
for international president. Brophy 
| outlined his proposals to eliminate the 


blacken the name of the _ strikers. 


wemaatc today which are working to} N Friday evening of this week V. 
O F. Calverton of Baltimore, editor 


Workers picketing the mills have been of the Modern Quarterly and a 


regular contributor to the New Leader, 




















clubbed viciously by those sworn to 












uphold the law. Scalding water has begins a series of six lectures on 7 From The New Student A number of conferences were held industry; a living wage to all miners: 
been thrown on them from the win-| « ary Writers and _ Social 7 * . o- ye at whic ‘tact rms wer ustry; ¢ 1 g é sa 
, | Contemporary And with it the Reserve Officers Training Corps, as an adjunct to which the following terms were 11. aiso spoke of the hazards minéf® 
dows of the mills and the authorities! Thought.” In the opening lecture he 5 ‘ dics agreed upon: l¢. hil rorte 
| scores of colleges and high schools, resumes its drilling to help start 1. No reduction in wages. | PRD WES) SF WOre. 
have taken no action to arrest the | deals with the work of Floyd Dell, h d h d docil B a ra Ki: wove. thar th Jecinvers:| The entertainers are all from miners?” 
és WOrk a e manutacturers 
the students on the road to dociie abbittry y | families in different parts of the dis- 


















guilty persons. pene Frank, John Dos Passos and wend out te contractors. in New. Wark | 
Guilt Is Denied Ben Hecht, and next Friday, October a Fe ia: = or out of town must be sent only to | trict and volunteer their serviceg 
freely. In addition to the 100 percent 


“ ; ' 1: "ill take Eugene O'Neill. union contracting shops. (Under pre- 
If a confession is secured under ele ote. ‘SOCIALISTS NAME. Woman f See ‘end ‘SHEET METAL WORKERS vious arrangements manufacturers! Union band—Dizzinno’s Boys’ band 


duress, that confession’ is ot valid. | Two Saturday afternoon courses . ; : 
—— - : 7 | from Sykesville—there were the Rad- 


The arrest, of twenty men and one| start this week. One of these is a — N N M NDS; were permitted to send a certain per- | 
er Sy : > centage of their total production to 


boy on charges of being implicated in| course on “The Evolution of Life,” by MISS HUGH | N 


" | 
New York Educational | 
expel those guilty for this crime. Are rhb Pe Leader Will Oppose _ 
they guilty? Has the time come when | of making the results of scientific 
| thought clear to those who have not Wadswerth 








cliffe Engineers, a whole family 
non-union shops. This evil is now, With musical specialties; Philip & 

PREPARE FOR STRIKE eliminated). | Sons, miner and his boys, also mu- 
iasaminianalione 3. The restriction of the number of | sical; Wolevine Elkin—four-year-old 

layers a cutter shall be permitted to; Charleston dancer; Kavalchick Twins 
' cut. | —six-year-old boxers; Vivian Ballet, 
| in two branches of their industry pre- 4. That the association of the em- dancer and reader; Betty Welch, 2ne,. 
‘| sented a number of new demands to/| ployers be fully responsible for any| other small Chariestoner; A. L. Bese 
of its members for the faithful carry-18 narr and Cusino DeChurch, pianists; 
ing of the ee and Billy Broad—singer. 








certain bombings and their detention| Prof. Henry E. Crampton of Columbia 
in jail without being permitted to see| University. Prof. Crampton is one of 
their attorney, 1s to my mind a grave| America’s foremost biologists. While 


| 
infraction of the laws of New Jersey.| teaching in the university and caged 
| 
| 





The sheet metal workers employed 
“It has been said that the Unitea|ing on original research, he has re- 


Textile Workers of America should| tained his interest in general adult 
education and has a remarkable faculty 








| their employers. The old agreement 
| expired on September 30. The two 































































































































men or women arrested are proved ee ES ES ee m —- &» 
guilty before conviction? If the em-| Made deep study of the subject. In -|| branches, involved are the tinware 
, ‘ - tur yi 1 ‘yi! 
ployers or police authorities or any- | these et lectures a neg tell — eCantinesd. tidus seniee::2) .*’| manufacturing shops and the tinsmith 
naneih story ow the evolution theory it- P * Sg Hp ope : 
one else can convince the officers and | StOrY Of Aor ; t-| supply shops W W 
members of Local 1,603 that any mem-| Self has evolved, will show just what! 444 rieutenant-Governor, respectively. |!" one. 1a , ss BE ARE OF CLOGGED BO ELS 
Digi , : ; ee | the theory of evolution really is and gee! In the tinware shops the union asks 
bers of their organization are guilty | tg ee A satan Mk in wail "ame will | Panken and Claessens*were nominated iF ¥\ for the following nmiinimum scale of 
such ¢ ny : ; b . ! 1a vi ) ased, ¢ i | ‘ ; i | | x j - 
= omer - es they will be expelled discuss its significance, not only in the at the party's unofficial convention in} wages: You shorten your life many years when 
mmediately. Ban asmesshs. : a ee Na F 4 i} First class tinsmiths, hand riveters : 
eR Mie ke : oe . oe . ‘ s Ss s s, s, .. 
ntil proved Guilty the workere can biological field, but peg! artes gp | July, as suggestions to the official con ashcan makers, héad cutters, spray- you carry in your system waste maiter 
Petes ams cae ‘ tion to problems of individual an peek and Miss Hughan was named | : wae te ; : a's ° 
feel assured that every assistance will} - Siok Vide. Sheen Setares Gant 04 31 on, MSs sh it ers, stripers’ and draw _presshands, that nature intended to be evacuated. 
be given to them, in order that justice | ». m in place of Mrs. -Harriot Stanton shall receive the minimum scale of } 
may be done. We have asked the | At 4 on Saturday Vernon Lor- | Blatch, who dechined’ the nomination | $8.50 per day. Second ‘class tinsmiths | 
American Civil Liberties Union to] . AMlsaplibcsasl ede ieoiied tad S| ens? ; ses | and power ‘double seamers shall re- 
gins will give the first in a series of | Offered her by the party's convention ‘ 
come back to the city and help us, and : . . sich ciiudaee “tues ae ties ai gctte | cefve a minimum wage of $7 per day. 
they have agreed to do so.” Boss goatee ee ee sg A es os It eS Re ee eae ae eae | Jessie: Walléce 'H | Power presshands’ shall receive the} ee 
a am is opie s week eing é ; ; . “ . ' 1 , | 
Torture Victim Tells Story 4 beg “aa amg ime got: v s | impossible to stand for_the office Heat , hee minimum scale of $6 per day. All men | 
3 t er e lecture John ar- | P 2 | 
Positive evidence that the textile] ABAD: «- SAtOr Ee teveeee ee a, | reasons of health. taking charge of a department shall 
“iker rested Wleged ney, author of “First Wounds,” will | a ; f it L 
ee ee penne ys read from his poems on the Russian] Jessie Wallace Hughan is a teacher, | — ae ee 
cree wen ge ene iene Henenecee Revoluti Next Saturday Mr. Log-| economist, author’ and lecturer and! 0 HOLD flay. ° 
nad ,, | Revolution. Next Saturday Mr. Os- | ona st, é € rer . . | = 
to a third degree torture was brought | einn Will lecture Se Ista Volk Buetre. | 3 oa ee 4 For the tinsmith supply shops the | The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
fo ight withthe voinsn af Teaay 508 Wil ture om Ilan Folk Poets” | ong of the iadeis of the anti-war] MEMBERSHIP MEETING | wxio» comands te totowins minimum 
and Edna Lot é ree ‘ . ; | | 
Tomachko, a 17-year-old striker, who Nis japtations of American Indian movement in this country. She is an|/ scale of wages: | 
| 2 | r adé atio é rice 1lé | . am a eae i ° . a 
has been held incommunicado by the | ritualistic hymns and from her own| honor graduate of Barnard CoHege | THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7 header oe and first class bench evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
police for four days. | poems, te ‘Senetoale subject on Oc- | and a Ph.D. of Columbia in economics; | ; hands the minimum wage scale of 7 
Confronted with a statement of a r 16 will be “The Aesthetes of the | ; 7 list | twelve dollars ($12) per day. Second liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
; | tobe , , ater her thesis having been published as| COMPLETE report of the past! class } *h hands ; solderersa | 
forged confession, Tomachko related ih Sede de aes ia << 8 “ hii I e past | class bench hands and solderers to re- 
#3 Peat: 7 "| Nineties,” and Genevieve Taggard will | ianthoote on Maclaliak ualbic the ca gt MF Si | pale ‘the ‘atnimens. eed eoale of Geod for young and old. 
at strike headquarters how a crowd rend a textbo on sociails: 1 camp season as well as a state- | ceive minimuni wage scale of ten 
of plainclothes detectives in an up-| ; | title, “American Socialism of _ the ment of plans-for thé immediate | 2°!!4rs ($10) per day. 
, . : ‘ | Next Monday evening, October 4, J : ‘ 2 ig ae} 
stairs room of. the Passaic police sta- | David Bs Seseuhate oes madtn bie | Present Day.” Her other.-books in- future will be made at a'’membership | At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 
. : R avic . Berenber F 4 s P- > Sass x e i at 2 mbers! a 
tion attempted to force him to sign sia 14 vicines iti mn: and. Meera | clude “The Facts of Socialism,” “A és $s p oO ties s | 
. : |} course in compositio anc erary y eting o he ione f I an 
his name to a paper which he was not] ahead ti oa » dae ettenes etn | Study of International Government” | meeting ioneer Youth of Pp | 
‘riticism, in which the s om- > ” 
allowed to read. When he refused,|,. oi : and “The Socialism of Today” .(co-| America.on Thursday, October 7. The | _ = — ie 
T hk id. tl 1 bine study of classics of literature with , Sh ; ¢ Enclist } ; | ya ; 
, omachko said e men beg: : f a _ F g | meeting wi ld i auditori | YES 2AE 
young on achko sai ne men began development of their own style in writ- | author). 6 is-a teacher o nglish | meeting will be held in the auditorium | 
kicking him around the room ne | in the public high schools of New) of the International Ladies’ Garment | fore than half your *eeth are under the gums. Here 
Statements of confession which the A ’ York, and stands very high in her pro-| ., oo. yee , | PoienMillez Optical Cb. lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
detectives told him were written and There is still room for new regis-j ¢..cion Ee orkers’ Union, 3 West 16th ‘Street, : baste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhea develop. 
a mee Sa | trants in some e classes which} \., : A , Manufacturing and Dispensing Opticians 
signed by Joseph Bellene and Thomas} rot - bos Meter i hag bee ¢ a : ee =| Miss Hughan has been candidate for | at 8 o'clock. | ~ id S t P dP r ! 
. ‘ | beg: 1eir york withi 1e las ewi. . ‘ ak i 
Regan were also shown to him, | 3 egg iret Ba “ine ‘ sanbed . heue Secretary of State (1918) and Lieuten-| A.special order of business. will be | ie uperior 0 astes an Ow ders 
nae at . , ste | Gays, especially in the secdn¢ 10 : ann Boe Nee o fa ; ; 1 | 
Tomachko _ said. The statements $6: 60) dhelinis te at ene. teen of | ant-Gov ernor of New York.(1920) and/ the appointment of a nominating’ com- DR. I. 1. GOLDIN so ee : 4 
named Tomachko as being implicated or sal cori lin every case she polled ‘an excellent tebe. iiiad work it%ein [6 i oO P Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
ay * ‘throwing H * ‘ English grammar and composition; the | — nvi , whose wor will be to’ rec- ptometri:t MEGIN 
e bomb throwings. e was in- id hour class in correction of ac- | Y°t® : ‘ AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene 
secon¢e ’ class rrecti¢ c ac- | ym” ° i es er | . 
formed that the men had told on him, | sent. Semehie Gt dininnine Ditilien ait | In addition to her. party work, Miss ommend nominees for the officers and | 1690 LEXINGTON AVENUE trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep. places, 
ce Joseph M. Osman's Tuesday eve- ; $ : ; > 
and so that he might just as well de Ase : sah ; | Hughan is active in the League’ for| executive committee for -the coming | : destroys germs, cleans up pus. 
ning classes in psychology of per-/| (Corner 106th Street) AMEGIN, e SAFE dentrifrice. ie the oral prophye 


confess himself. ss heen . dustriz Jemoceracy, e ors rear. | 
sonality, and Marius Hansome’s class | Industrial Democracy, the Teachers’| year. | 

i : ; : Ini any anti-war organ- 
Beating Is Repeated in data of sociology, which meets at Union and in many anti-war organ 
| izations. She is proud of the fact that 


latic medication recommended by leading dentists. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 
AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 





Mr. Henry M. Busch, educational 


When he denied any knowledge of; 8:30 on Tuesdays 






| é “—— advisor, who has just. returne ) eea—e oo 
lips are still available during the war, when Socialists ana} *°™! Just, returned from 


who wish to take| Pacifists were being discharged from abroad, will give a short talk on the | Cot Ba. MAX . WOLFF Sire 


the public schools right and ijeft, and | possibilities ahead and tell of :impres- Cc 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 


the charges made against him the boy A few schol 
said the men began to kick and push| for union mer 


him around again. After an hour or! up the workers’ training course. This 






more of such treatment by the!is a balanced course of ruction in| When there was the most passionate| sions of the youth movement abroad. Fami\> Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of » 
: 2 % } bent ——— ’ , hysteri inst a -adicals : ver | 
“bouncing squad,” he was t 1rown Into | English, public speaking, history, eco- hysteria agarnet all radicals, _ neve! After a very. successful camp sea- 926 W. 125 St., Bet 8th and St. Nicholas Aves Size healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 
a cell and left to think it over for| nomics, trade unionism, labor prob-|¢ompromised on her principles and| xe x : A wats ; 75¢. 
28 one . “ . aver ms a deee can - Amint son ioneer outh opened its wir | 
awhile. Then the ordeal was repeated. | lems and related subjects, occupying | Never made a secret of her opinions. . per ; Winter D Th d (in Sanitary : 
; } iviti n Sat . . . Of | 7 . 
Once he was awakened at 2 o'clock] three evenings a week (Monday,| Her courage and her high character | activities on Saturday, September 25, r. eocaora Kutyn | ) a~e = 
| 4 eohta 
\ 
4} 


in the morning and an attempt made/| Wednesday and Thursday), from now | Were so impressive that the war-| with the annual reunion, at which the Surgeon Dentist a 
; far, | crazed officials were unable to muster] wnijgren who were at the New York Telephone: TRAFALGAR %05@ ly * ee PRONOUNCE. IT AMMA@ JIN 

State Camp of Pioneer Youth and the yore Ay lesa if al. PYORRHEA LIQUID 

children who belonged to Pioneer Over 15 Years of Practice ; It Heals as 

| Youth clubs in New York City, had a | It Cleanses! 

chance to make each other's acquaint- 





till the latter part of May. So 
day afternoon he was taken to the/| scholarships have been awarded to); UP courgge to start proceedings agains: 
Clifton police headquarters, where still] | members of fourteen different organ- | her, even though every day they were 


< Work-|!| proceeding against other teachers. 


to force a confession from him 
























another third degree took place. ‘He | izations—Amalgamated Cloth 


was then released and told never to! ers, Bag and Suitcase Makers, Book- The Socialist party has met the 








Ask Your Druggist 





































































stick his nose around there again or | keepers and Stenographers, Cap Makers | challenge of two purely political nomi- ! ance. | San is ‘ OM) geen. About Amegin! 7 
he would be lynched | and Millinery Workers, Carpenters and | nations for Senator by making the} Three hundred children were pres- DR. E. LONDON SAS ih) Wiis Tre + of Karitn Laboratories. New Yer, * 
og of “a  aigagy v2: Tony Pockno, | Joiners, Cleaners and Dyers, Electrical | only nomination based upon merit and ant: at: dhe- veniam. os duties ot nal - Se Like i - Ss : 
now being held on $100,000 bail, and! Workers, Fur Workers, Ladies’ Gar- | high inciple. pte : ; es Sacabiselwiag ettehy ee oe 
Michael Elasik were heing taken| ment Workers Neckwear Makers. | ee j tor “Josh,” the founder of the organi- SURGEON DENTIST . a, ~ i. hee ae 
downstairs as he left. said Tomachko.| Painters and Decorators, Pocketbook | | Setion; 560, tip camp-epek, que other 961 Eastern Parkway Offi t L | Workinen’s Furniture Fire 
He also saw ! ph Bellene. on whom kers, Sleeping Car Porters and the | 1 am convinced that the day will | members of the Pioneer Youth Staff Near Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. ices to et ° 
the police have been focusing much of | Inte: ional Typographical Union. come when even the humblest man mingled with the singing of Gilbert Insurance Society 
their attention Bellene’s face was/ Th is decidedly international in will find his individual life merged and Sullivan operettas, the; organiza- - - — Attractive Offers to let tm the recente INCORPORATED ‘ 
swollen and battered, according to To- | its nake-up, cont z natives of into the fuller life of the commun- tien. song.’ “Feneer, Oh Pioneer,” and D L S A DO F F + Reap nib ead ep ce Dyn ing # ros = ss 4 
i . who saw him. as he was he- | Denmark Encl: Germany, Italy ity, and his isolated, circumscribed the stirring Russian revolutionary Pr. . , Office of the Work en's Furniture Fire tn- ‘ew York and Vi y and 49 Branches 
ing removed with a group of other! Poland. Russia, S land and Spain, as horizon broadened by means of hymn, “Bandera Rossa.” The, program 2 Union S ~ ca Cc 14th St paaaptnrysinetaas esnay Hapretbenmmpens PERO ER 8. roy . 
strikers held prisoners, from Clifton to | well as of the sd States. The ex- festivals of poetry, music, art, which hadbeen arranged bythe club Gass Ene Beg - ~ . a Apply week days between 9 a. m. an! 6 p. m. F blist tor. : Ba nme en £4,000 
another jail. | ceptionally liberal terms of the scholar- thought, and humanity until it co- | Members, included games, folk danc- 3 . : Saturday, 9 a. m. to 12 only. ; for Banntg Fork ont ae 
he strikers are move i con-| ship 1 leave but little excuse for incides with the horizon of the en- ing, refreshments, violin solos, Creole pan = aoe | Of a.m.- 6 p m. Sat.. oad 
tinually from one jail nother to|any union member not taking th tire human race, thus leading him and Hungarian songs, a burlesque of DON'T gst agg ete WHEN YOU ea l n Sundays and Holidays. 
make it difficult for their yers and | course if he or she is really desirous on to nobler standards of develop- a Russia ay and a perfarmance of rrr S HERZOG Sol * Suscunens Geen Brooklyn Office open only Mondaye 
friends to find out where they are and /| of education. About a dozen Yipsel ment and setting before him the one of ‘the most popular. and best- McCann, 2190 Bowery tebe ~bhecgin Nassau Street. | and Thursdays from 6: 30 to 8:30 p. my 
take measures for their release on/are also taking up the workers’ train-| grand ideal of a perfected human- acted plays given at camp this «sum- HAS THE GOODS fon” tine pena stnalg ‘autwey, Fe on For addresses of Eranch GEE % 


writs of habeas corpus j ing course } ity—Max Nordau. | mer, “A Night at.an Inn.” | bam Bay Extension, te Zerega Ave. Station | taries write to our main office 



















‘influence ts fast spreading to Canada, 
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a The ruling classes of the United 
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By Mortis Hillquit 
'O outward appearances and super- 
Observation the foreign 
policy of the United States pre- 
| @ picture of puzzling incon- 
a colossal status of Janus this 
ll republic towers above the 
Westerr Hemisphere, turning a reso- 
dute tace of meddlesome imperialism 
js the South, while its other face 
at the rest of the world with an 
ion of benign pacifism and 

nt isolationism. 

» For a full century the United States 
as pursued a consistent policy of az- 
in the two American conti- 
It has moved its boundary 
west and south by peaceful ac- 
; of neighboring territory and 
Wars of Conquest. It has not hesi- 
td send armed expeditions to 
ite friendly but weak sister re- 
in Central and South America, 
it still maintains an effective 
nty over some of them. By a 
of steady financial penetra- 
it has secured a dominant eco- 
and political position in most of 
Latin-American republics, and its 
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its sole neighbor on the north. 
Before the War and Since 


early recognized that the vast 
ry of the Western Hemisphere 
_ furnished the most logical and promis- 
ing fief for their expansionist ambi- 
tioms. Hence the traditional foreign 
«policy of the young republic was to 
e on America and keep the 
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Morris Hillquit Traces the Economic Forces Which Are Leading 
America to Revise its Position on Foreign Affairs 





true sense of George Washington's 
famous warning to his countrymen to 
avoid foreign “entanglements,” and 
the obvious intent of the Monroe Dic- 
trine. “The United States claims all 
of America. It wants nothing but 
America,” may be said to have been 
the key to the foreign policy of the 
country during the earlier phases of its 
history. But the rapid and powerful 
development of the United States 
eventually broke down the self-im- 
posed restraints. Toward the end of 
the last century ‘the country had at- 
tained a leading economic position 
among the foremost nations. The 
Western Hemisphere bécame too nar- 
row for its rapidly expanding indus- 
tries, commerce and _  bahking. It 
entered into the competitive race for 
the markets of the world. 

The Spanish-American War of 1898 
signalizes the first step in the direction 
of its new policy of unrestricted im- 
perialism. That war gave to the 
United States its first overseas pos- 
sessions and its first territory in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Whatever still 
remained of its traditional foreign 
policy seemed to be definitely shat- 
tered when the country entered the 
World War in 1917, for the first time 
sending American troops across the 
ocean and taking an active and lead- 
ing part in the quarrels and settle- 





| uropean rivals out of it. This is the 
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Will the Poet Save 
The World? 








By Joseph T. Shipley 
WN two most entertaining and stim- 
ulating papers on the contribution 
poetry can make to the world to- 
day (Poetic Values, Macmillan, $1.75) 
John G. Neihardt, with logic and ac- 
curacy surprising in a poet, assails the 
basis of modern society. His poetic 
theories we cannot properly consider 
in less space than his own volume, 
an@ then we shoul@ merely have reg- 
istered objections to details of a gen- 
eral order we accept. Collingwood's 
“gpeculum Mentis” is perhaps more 
eorrect in pointing out the error im- 
eit in art, the infallibility of which 
ir. Nethardt seems to hold; great art 
May conceivably be the result of a 
“greater awareness” of life along what 
later genefations discover is a blind 
aliey. Also, it is pure assumption to 
declare (consider the idiosyncracies of 
~working at the highest rate in history, 
artists as varied as Dante, the cham- 
pion of God, and Baudelaire, the cham- 
pion of the Devil!) that the artistic 
vision has a validity beyond that of 
the scientist. Mr. Neihardt makes it 
clear, of course, that they hold in dif- 
ferent fields, but every apologist for 
religion rules science out in the same 
fashion. The value of poetry is, per- 
haps, as is implied but not stated in 
the essays, that through it is achieved 
the essential synthesis that makes a 
unity of all the analyses of science, 
that gives man his final understanding 

pf and attitude toward the world. 

But on the world as it is, in this 
morass of materialism, Mr. Neihardt 
makes pungent comment: “Who that 

4s observing has not sensed the attitude 
of holiness surrounding great wealth; 
moted the exaggerated deference with 
which the most commonplace repre- 
sentative of great wealth is received, 
@ven in circles otherwise distinguished 
by intelligence? Once as an editorial 
writer I ventured upon an Oblique re- 
Mark calculated to throw some slight 
ghadow of doubt upon the inevitable 
righteousness of Pig Business, and 
being called upon the carpet, I was 
informed in bellowing tones that ‘Busi- 
mess is sacred!’ The statement was 
mo mere expression of individual opin- 
fon; it was an authentic echo from 
our loud world ... The central fact 
in the complexity of circumstances 
that served to shift the social center 
of gravitation was economic. The 
ghift was from the promised rewards 
@nd punishments of a world to be 
reached only by dying, to a world in 
which one must live—a world whose 
punishments by freezing and starva- 
tion and human scorn might well make 
the climate of a remote and increas- 
ihgly problematical hell seem quite 
@alifornian, and whose possible re- 
Wards outdazzled with a compelling 
immediacy the faint, far glimmer of 
the gates of pearl. . ... I am sure that 
Wwe can say, without exaggeration, that 
virtually money has been deified in our 
time.” 

.There is “more truth than poetry” 
fm these remarks; and Mr. Neihardt 
Proceeds by showing that “truth” to- 
day means really the justification of 
@ materialistic universe by phfsical 
gcience, with its refusal 
anything that cannot be measured 
Yet “it is altogether possible to live 

* the ethical life of swine while enjoy- 
img all of the vaunted blessings of 
materialistic science. We know this 
to be true, because it is being done 
on a vast scale with conspicuous suc- 
_ ess.” The most progressive scientists 
are searching beyond this blindness of 


the mechanist point of view, but edu- | 
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cation is still completely under its 
sway. “Our institutions, to which we 
once looke@ for leadership on the 
higher levels, now seem all but power- 
less to help, for the great hypnosis 
grips them too; and when, as from the 
silent places of the future, one listens 
for the humanizing music of the wider 
life from a thousand seats of learning, 
one hears, for the most part, a sound 
most distressingly like a snore—or is 
it only the roaring of the stadium? 
It is a common thing nowadays to 
hear of the cash value of ‘an educa- 
tion.’ Note the use of the article, ‘an 
education,’ as though education were 
something detached from the pro- 
prietor—a piece of property! Statis- 
ticlans, by way of inducing the young 
person to get one of these desirable 
pieces of property for himself, have 
shown the exact cash value of a col- 
lege education, which is more expensive 
than the grade school or high school 
brand. One page of an arithmetic text 
studied by my children is devoted to 
that sort of thing. I do not remember 
the figure, and I think it does not 
make much difference. Let us assume 
that a college education of the best 
4nd most widely advertised brand is 
worth exactly $62,500 on the world 
market. Of course there are cheaper 
brands, but this is a quality~-article. 
Now let us see what this means. Not 
many years ago one Jack Dempsey 
knocked down one Carpentier eight 
times, receiving for his toil. a half 
million of these standard units of uni- 
versal value called dollars. For every 
manly wallop he landed on the French- 
man he received. $62,500. During my 
most impressionable years I was told 
that things equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other, and I cannot 
forget the statement. Therefore a col- 
lege education of the best and most 
widely advertised brand is exactly 
equivalent to a good stiff wallop on 
the jaw, and Carpentier received the 
equivalent of eight distinct college 
educations from Doctor Dempsey in 
exactly three minutes and forty-nine 
seconds.” ‘ 

Under the greedy rutting of a ma- 
terialistic system, war is inevitable, 
despite the fact that, like the king 
commanding the tide, “many of us 
have hit upon the brilliant idea of ar- 
riving at a géntleman’s agreement to 
the end that hereafter the painful ef- 
fect shall not follow the cause.” Here 
Mr. Neihardt warns the more thought- 
ful as well: “even our anti-individual- 
istic social reformers, having conceived 
the social view, would usher in the 
millennium by shifting relations solely 
within the economic realm, ignoring 
the ldrger man.” This is a considera- 
tion the worker must not lose sight 
of; yet the obvious answer is that even 
such opportunities as the worker now 
|}has for developing “all the human 
values” have been wrung by economic 
conflict with those who control the | 
money and therefore the of | 
the world. What is Mr. Neihardt’s | 








power 


remedy? Can the betterment come, 
| he asks, otherwise than through a new 
social persuasian determining a sys- | 
tem of education designed to intro- 
duce all men, insofar as the capacity | 
exists in each, into the realm of those | 
values we have been considering? Such | 
| a scheme of education would certainly 
result in the development of a wider | 
field of consciousness, by which alone 
it is possible to be human, to identify 








| oneself with the race, and to be moved | 


| to throw oneself away in the further- | 


| ing of as much of the great process 
| as one can perceive.” But from whom 
is this “new social persuasion” to come? 
Certainly not from the materialists 
against whose control Mr. Neihardt 
protests, who, getting what they want 
from life as it is, see no reason for a 
| fundamental revision of values. And 
those who are not in power can effect 


| 
| 
| 
| 


changes in edatcation only through the | 


type of “persuasion” that will give 
|them the power to act. When equity 
lof economic distribution is achieved, 
| there will be less need to worry about 
| the spirit of man, which now draws 
forth so spirited a protest as Mr. Nei- 
hardat's. 
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| the United States 


‘perous Europe. 


of the West threw itself into the game 
of world politics with all the might of 
its tremendous wealth, with all the 
enthusiasm of its vigorous youth. 

But immediately after the conclu- 
sion of peace its attitude changed sud- 
denly and completely. America had 
enough of Europe. The great war in 
which it had mixed the blood of thou- 
sands of its young men with the red 
stream of the combatants of all na- 
tions became a thing of the past, a 


closed adventure unrelated to the gen- | 


eral fate and progress of the nation. 
With one determined movement the 
United States shook off the bonds 
which had temporarily tied it to 
Europe and once more withdrew into 
its shell of “traditional isolation.” It 
never became part of the League of 
Nations, of which it had been the prin- 
cipal sponsor during the war and the 
period of formulating the peace 
treaty. As to the huge loans which 
it had dispensed during the war with 
lavish hands, its attitude changed 
from one of a generous ally to that of 
a calculating creditor. 
Public Opinion Shifts 

But, if the change in the official for- 
eign policy of the United States dur- 
ing the post-war period is striking, 
the intra-political shift of American 
opinion on this policy is almost para- 
doxical. 

During and immediately after the 
war it was the Wilsonian “liberals” 
who furnished thé chief American sup- 
port of the League of Nations and 
advocated a most lenient treatment of 
war debts. The opposition of the 
League and the “business attitude” 
toward the war debts came mainly 
from the reactionary capitalist inter- 
ests, largely represented in politics by 
the Republican party. The Presiden- 
tial election of 1920 was generally con- 
sidered in the nature of a popular 
referendum on America’s adherence to 
the League of Nations. The over- 
whelming victory of President Harding 
over his Democratic opponent was ac- 
cordingly interpreted as a rejection of 
the League. 

When President Wilson first sub- 
mitted the covenant of the League for 
ratification by the Senate the Repub- 
lican majority of that body was ready 
to accept it with slight reservations; 
but Mr. Wilson insisted on uncondi- 
tional ratification. After the election 
of 1920 the new Republican adminis- 
tration shelved the whole subject. 

The same administration, however, 
is now showing unmistakable signs of 
another reorientation in foreign pol- 
icy. Cautiously but persistently the 
government of th. United States is 
feeling its way back to “entangling” 
European alliances. The recent Senate 
resolution of adherence to the World 
Court was such a “feeler,” the general 
impression prevailing that the action 
was intended to pave the way into the 
League itself. A similar policy of 
approach is indicated by the adminis- 
tration’s relenting attitude on the set- 
tlement of the war debts. The gov- 
ernment of President Coolidge, frankly 
voicing the business interests of the 
country, seeks renewed co-operation 
with Europe. The opposition comes 
largely from the liberal and “radical” 
sections of the country, 
from the “radical bloc” in the Senate. 

It was this group of “radical” Re-~ 
publican Senators aided by their 
“liberal” Democratic colleagues that 
managed to hedge in the resolution 
of adherence to the World Court with 
50 many and drastic reservations as to 
make it practically meaningless. It 
is the same group that opposes most 
rigorously all schemes of total or 
partial cancellation of war debts. 


What Capitalism Needs 

This peculiar situation may seem 
puzzling, particularly to the radical, 
and yet the explanation is not very 
difficult. 

American capital at this time needs 
a stable, pacified and moderately pros- 
The war has advanced 
the United States to the position of 
the world’s leading manufacturer, mer- 
chant and banker, and the six or seven 
years that have followed the conclu- 
sion of peace have vastly increased its 
economic preponderance. The United 
States produces manufactured com- 
modities far beyond its own needs. Its 
surplus investable capital increases 
from year to year. The countries of 
Europe offer a new and fertile field 
for the absorption of the American 
surplus. Europe's economic recovery 
from the war ravages has proved 
slower than was anticipated. In the 
painful process of industrial recon- 
struction it needs and will for a long 
time continue needing American goods 
and capital. But Europe in its present 
distraught position fails to offer suf- 
ficient assurances of payment and re- 
payment. It is in the tnteré@st of Amer- 
ican capital to improve the credit of 
Europe, to help it attain financial sta- 
bility. Another great war would irre- 
trievably bankrupt Europe and ruin a 
most promising market America 
The maintenance of costly and unpro- 
ductive armed forces diminishes Eu- 
rope’s means of payment. There is no 
money for the American capitalists in 
European wars and armaments.. Hence 
Ameri n capitel at 
desires the peace of Europe and 
reduction of European armament, and 
views with favor every potential 
agency operating in that direction, in- 
cluding the League of Nations and its 
World Court. Hence al 
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not worth so much in dollars and cents 
to the American people as a prosperous 
Europe as a customer.” “A solvent 
customer” was the happy phrase em- 
ployed by him on another occasion. 
Cancellation Is Sought 

The outright or practical cancella- 
tion of the war debts is particularly 
desired by the banking interests, who 
are fast attaining the position of un- 
questioned hegemony in the economic 
life of the United States. 

With the constant and rapid growth 
of surplus wealth the ‘problem of for- 
eign investments is of serious and im- 
mediate importance to American capi- 
talism. In 1914 the foreign invest- 
ments of the United States were esti- 
mated at $2,000,000,000, i.e., about five 
per ectnt of the world’s total. As 
against this, American securities, prin- 
cipally railroad~bonds, were held in 
foreign countries to the amount of 
$6,500,000,000, so that the United 
States was distinctly a debtor country. 

How radically the situation has been 
changed by the war is indicated by 
the fact that America has not only 
bought back the tulk of its securities 
held abroad, but has become a creditor 
to, foreign countries in the stupendous 
sim of $25,000,000,000. Of this amount 
somewhat less than half is represented 
by government war loans, with accu- 
mulated interest, while the balance 
consists of private loans and invest- 
ments. By far the greater part of the 
latter is still in the American conti- 
nent. Europe’s private debts to Amer- 
ica do not exceed $2,500,000,000, or 
about ten per cent of its total foreign 
claims and holdings. Of this amount 
about three-quarters is invested in 
government securities, while only 
25 per cent constitutes loans to pri- 
vate enterprises. A very interesting 
distinguishing feature between’ the 
United States investrhents in South 
America and those in Europe is that 
while the fermer are represented 
chiefly by direct ownership or by part 
ownership in the form of share capi- 
tal, the latter are largely confined to 
corporate bonds, which do not directly 
affect the control of the enterprises. 

American investments in Europe are 
thus only in their infancy. At the 
same time the importance of Europe 
as an investment market for the 
United States grows steadily as its 
commertial opportunities expand, 
while those of South America are be- 
ing exhausted. 

It is, of course, quite obvious that 
the borrowing and paying capacity of 
Europe, and particularly the European 
governments, would vastly enhance if 
the latter’s obligations to the United 
States were cancelled or reduced to 
the lowest possible point. 

America’s “Radicals” Different 

If the motives of the “liberal” policy 
and “co-operating spirit” of our capi- 
talist classes toward Europe are thus 
quite transparent, the opposite atti- 
tude of our “radical” statesmen and 
the elements they represent springs 
from conditions much more involved. 

There is, to begin with, a marked 
distinction between the European 
radical and his American namesake. 
In the industrially advanced countries 
of Europe the political struggles are 
largely rooted in the economic con- 
flicts between capital and labor, and 
generally it is the attitude of the 
political parties toward the labor 
problem that determines their position 
liberal or radical. A 
accepted 


as conservative, 
“radical” in the commonly 


_European sense of this term is almost 


infallibly a Socialist of one kind or 
another. 

In the United States the workers 
have so far failed to claim a distinct 
place in the political life of the coun- 
try and the “labor question” has never 
acquired a determining political im- 
portance. Such class struggles as 
have hitherto been reflected in Ameri- 
ean practical politics have generally 
been those arising from the conflicts 
between the agricultural and industrial 
sections of the country. Ever since 
the Civil War the national 
ment of the United States has been 
dominated by industrial capitalism. 
The opposition has come from the 
“wheat belts” and “corn belts” of the 
Western and Middle Western States. 
The present “radical” group in Con- 
gress is in the main of the same type 
and origin, and presents all the char- 
acteristics of agrarian radicalism as 
distinguished from industrial or work- 
ing-class radicalism, It is anti-capi- 
talistic, anti-militaristic and anti-im- 
perialistic, but individualistic and at 
bottom thoroughly nationalistic. 

When the Covenant of the League 
was first submitted to the Senate for 
ratification the “radical group” op- 
posed it mainly on the ground that the 
guarantee of territorial integrity as 
against external aggression contained 
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drew Mellon, has explained the admin- | 


istration policy with equal brevity and 
frankness when he declared that “the 
entire foreign debt of $10,000,000,000 is 
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in Article X was apt to involve all 
League members in the _ incessant 
boundary quarrels of Europe. ‘With 
the passing of the years the opposition 
has steadily grown broader and more 
determined. Today the American 
radicals reject the League integrally 
and organically. They see in it an in- 
strument of war rather than peace, 
because the Covenant sanctions or at 
least permits war in certain circum- 
stances, and because it relies on the 
ultimate foreé of arms. 
The “Radicals’” Arguments 

The experiences of the World War 
have shaken the faith of most Ameri- 
can “radicals” in the efficacy of vio- 
lence -for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. In increasing num- 
bers they turn to the doctrine of “out- 
lawry of war,” which would formally 
and by universal international treaty 
abolish war in all forms and under all 
circumstances and rely for perform- 
ance of international treaties, decisions 
or decrees on “general acquiescence 
and decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind.” 

The League of Nations as consti- 
tuted, moreover, meets with special 
disfavor on the part of American 
radicals because it is part of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The League was or- 
ganized and is maintained to per- 
petuate the rule of European imperial- 
ism, they claim, and in support of this 
view they point to the composition and 
powers of the Council] and to the in- 
glorious record of commission and 
omission which the League has made 
during the few years of its activities. 
The Geneva Protocol and the Locarno 
Pact’for a time materially enhanced 
the prestige of the League in the pub- 
lic opinion of America, but the dis- 
graceful aftermath of Locarno more 
than neutralized the favorable impres- 
sion. 

The negative attitude of American 
radicals toward,.the cancellation of the 
war debts springs from reasons not 
unrelated to those which underlie their 
opposition to the League. 

The United States government, they 
argue, has borrowed from the people 
of the country about $10,000,000,000 to 
lend out to its allies. Somebody will! 
have to repay this enormous sum. If 
the European debtors are relieved of 
the obligation the burden will fall 
wholly on the. American taxpayers, in- 
cluding American workers and farm- 
ers. (The idea of placing the burden 
on those who have been enriched by 
the war through a special levy on large 
properties and incomes has not oc- 
curred or does not appeal to our 
“radicals.”) And the causé does not 
seem to theth worthy of the sacrifice. 
Our former allies in continental Eu- 
rope are criticized for a lack of de- 
termined and sustained effort to re- 
build their economic foundations, for a 
fatal reluctance to raisé heavy taxes 
and for unproductive expenditures of 
vast sums of money on armaments. 

w _ Labor’s Position 

The adjustment of the British debt, 
which was made on a substantial busi- 
ness basis, called forth but little dis- 
sent, but the French and Italian 
settlements,- which were much more 
liberal, met with strenuous opposition. 
In the case of France the special 
grievance of the radicals was the lav- 
ish expenditures of the country, not 
only for its own military purposes, but 
also for building up effective war ma- 
chines in foreign protegee countries, 
while its own economic structure was 
allowed to go to ruin. The Italian 
war settlement was particularly odious 
to the whole radical and liberal opinion 
of America because its extraordinarily. 
lenient terms seemed to favor and 
strengthen the Fascist dictatorship. 
The fact that simultaneously with the 
debt settlement, which ¢anceled al- 
most 80 per cent. of the principal, on 
the ground of Italy’s “incapacity” to 
pay more, a huge private loan was 
made to the Italian government by 
American bankers at 7 per cent. inter- 
est, besides heavy commissions and 
discounts, made it appear that the 
American people had been fleeced in 
the interests of the American bankers. 

The organized workers of the United 
States as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor have in the course 
of the last six years undergone a 
noticeable change of heart in their at- 
titude towards the League of Nations. 
A staunch supporter of President Wil- 
son’s domestic and foreign policy, the 
Federation at its national convention 
of 1919 wholeheartedly endorsed the 
League as an institution “which marks 
the nearest approach to perfection that 
has ever been reached in the inter- 
national affairs of mankind.” 

In the following year, when the 
Covenant of the League had been fully 
formulated and adopted the Federa- 
tion still hailed it “as an earnest effprt 
to maintain the peace of the world,” 
and in 1923, when America’s entry into 
the Leagye was formally and definitely 
rejected, it advocated the country's 
participation in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

However, two years later we find the 
Federation more cautious and doubtful 
on the subject. The resolution adopted 
| at 1925 convention reads in part: 

“Conditions affecting the relations be- 

tween the nations of the world are 

in a great of flux. In this 
 caanoies order things of world- 
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state 


of 


| wide nature it is imperative that ex- | 


| treme caution and care be exercised 
|in whatever decisions are reached and 
which are world-wide in their conse- 
quences.” 

| The Socialist’s Position 
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the Socialists of the United States 
unreservedly condemned the Covenant 
of the League as an organic part of 
the iniquitous Versailles treaty. How 
the League appeared to the American 
Socialists in 1919 ig clearly indicated 
by the following passage of a “Mani- 
festo” which they formally adopted at 
a national.convention in that year and. 
of which this writer happened to be 
the author: 

“To strengthen their precarious rule 
of violence and reaction the trium- 
phant representatives of allied capital- 
ism have created an executive com- 
niittee of their governments, which 
they have had the insolence to parade 
under the counterfeit label of a League 
of Nations. 

“The true aim of this alliance of 
capitalist powers is to safeguard their 
plunder, to bully and dominate the 
weak nations, to crush proletarian 
governments and to thwart every- 
where the movement of the working 
class. 

“The so-called League of Nations is 
the capitalist Black International 
against the rise of the working class. 
It is the conscious alliance of the cap- 
italists of all nations against the work- 
ers of all nations.” 

These lines, largely inspired by bit- 
ter resentment against the allied 
treachery and reaction around the 
“peace table,” probably were a sub- 
stantially correct statement of the 
original aims of the League of Nations 
and of the motives of its principal 
founders. 

But social institutions often change 
in character and functions, with the 
change of conditions and the shifting 
of economie forces. Under the pres- 
sure of the advancing movements of 
Buropean Socialism and labor, and 
with the growing economic necessity 
for international peace, the League 
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has developed certain tendencies of a 
constructive nature. The Socialist 
parties in Europe and the Socialist 
Labor International have recognized 
it as a potential instrument for the 
preservation of world peace, and de- 
cided to throw in their whole strength 
in a concerted effort to make it all- 
inclusive, democratic and progressive. 
They consider it of vital importance 
that the United States enter the 
League. 

American Participation Coming 

Under these circumstances some of 
the American Socialists have modified 
their attitude toward the League in-~ 
the direction of the European program. 
Some, but by far not all. In the recent 
national convention of the Socialist 
Party of the United States, held in 
May of this year, the subject of Amer- 
ica’s adherence to the League pro- 
voked a lively discussion, with the 
sentiment about equally divided. The 
decision was deferred until the next 
convention, which will take place in 
1928. 

On the quéstion of American war 
debts the Socialist Party has con- 
sistently favored the cancellation of 
all debts, on condition of a remission 
of all inter-allied debts and a corre- 
sponding abatement of reparation 
claims. 

The United States cannot long 
maintain the attitude of aloofness 
in the vital problems of Europe. 
Sooner or later it will be forced 
into active participation in trans- 
Atlantic politics for the protection 
of its economic interests if for no 
other reason. American capitalism 
is ready for it even now. The 
task that confronts the liberal 
European friends of the League is 
to conciliate the liberal opinion in 
the United States. That task will 
be accomplished in a measure as 
the League frees itself from the 
curse of imperialistic intrigue and 
gives proof of a sincere and gen- 
eral determination to become in 
fact what it has heretofore been 
largely in theory—an instrument 
of international peace and justice. 














Negro Folk Songs 
And Superstitions 
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peace of might, | 


By Norman Studer 


HERE is a great deal of enter- 

tainment in this fat collection 

of Negro conjurations, taboos, 
omens and witches’ brews. (‘Folk Be- 
liefs of the Southern Negro,” by New- 
bell Niles Puckett; University of North 
Carolina Press, $5). Fifteen hundred 
folk beliefs are listed by this inde- 
fatigable collector. Here are the many 
potent formulas for curing a nosebleed 
and controlling the rainfall; for get- 
ting a job and spotting a future wife. 
The cluster of folk superstitions about 
every human event are listed here, 
from birth through to burial. 

Trom this anthology of superstition 
one gathers that Negro magic is ex- 
tremely eclectic. The reader will meet 
many folk beliefs of European origin. 
Contrary to the prevailing Nordic be- 
lief the Afro-Americans lore is wholly 
an inheritance from tom-tom beating 
grandfathers on the Congo. Through 
their masteys the slaves came by & 
huge stock of Anglo-Saxon lore that 
rivals their own in bulk. S06, when 
the colored man awakens, sweating, 
after having been ruthlessly ridden for 
miles in the moonlight by a toothless 
old witch he mérely repeats the ex- 
periences of a good many pilgrim 
fathers at Salem. And the enlightened 
médical doctors fighting malaria and 
hookworm in Negro areas must battle 
superstitions held by doctors as well 
as laymen in Europe and America a 
few centuries ago. As for the war- 
locks, pixies and brownies that still 
cavort south of the Mason Dixie line, 
they are of good Anglo-Saxon parent- 
age. The Negro folk lore is merely 
that of a backward, isolated social 
group. Already it is disappearing be- 
fore the advance of industrialism and 
medical science. 

For an analogy to the type of mind 


which clings to its budget of homely | 


superstitions one must turn to the 
Middle Ages, when religion was a tool 
for the work-a-day as well as Sunday 
world. Like the medieval man the il- 
literate Negro does fot look upon 
events as the outcome of predictable 
natural laws. His world is a capricious, 
unreasonable place where it is good to 
carry charms and amulets to control 
happenings. This magic is often a 
hash of Negro vodooism and European 
superstition, seasoned. with a liberal 
mixture of Christianity. It 
blisters, aid in a crap game and 
move warts. It is amusing to 
how Christianity 
becomes a sort of higher 


see 


“Me Jedus help me fur fool de man,” | 
darkey, | 
“Uh put me finguh ’een de man’ eye, | 
“de | 

‘e| 


prayed a South Carolinian 


if, 
"en 


And 
house 


’e nbbuh ketch me.” 
me ‘een 'e 


en’ 
mah ketch 


hab ’e razor "een ’e han,’ Gawd tangle’ | 


de man’ feet "hn help me fuh get ‘way.” 


As the Negro rubs with civilization he | 


learns not to call “Gawd” in to straight- 
én out his mundane affairs. Negro re- 
ligion eventually becomés a 


and respectable Protestantism, for Sun- 


day use only. 

But while these 
stitious folk thought 
ing the Negro still looks at 
the fresh, child-like eye of an unspoiled 
primitive. Of the making of Negro folk 
songs there !s no end. 


vestiges of 


anthology of songs current in certain 


parts of North Carolina, South Caro- | 
during | 


Tennessee and George 
and 1925. (“Negro Workaday 
by Howard W. Odum end Gu 
University of North Caro- 


lina, 


Sones,” 
i? mn 
lina Press, $5.) 

The Negro workman breaks 


into & 


will cure | 
re- | 


in the Negro mind | 
vodooism: 


colorless | 


super- 
are gradually fad- | 
life with | 


The lyric qual- 
ity of Negro life is not a whit lessened | 
by time, as is shown by the following | 


yodel when his white white follew- 
workers sweat in silence. Except for 
the romantic cowboy ballads the white 
worker has seldom lifted his barbaric 
yawk over the housetops. He has 
nothing to compare withethe lyrical 
wealth of Negro labor ballads. The 
Negro workaday singers have cele- 
brated every sort of a job and every 
vicissitude of life. The volume in- 
cludes songs from the construction 
camp, from the railroads, the farms, 
from Negro convicts in county jails, 
chain gangs, in staté and federal 
prisons. 

Songs of the wanderer far from 
mother and home are most common: 


I done walk till 

Lawd, I done walk till 
Feet just gone to rollin’ 
Jes lak a wheel, 

Lawd, Jes lak a wheel. 


Out of the jails comes a rich collec- 
tion of lyrics. The songs range from 
the lugubrious “Prisoner's Song’ to 
the. ironic humor of ‘“Better’n I Has at 
Home”: 

Cawn pone, fat meat, 

All I gits to eat— 

Better'n I has at home. .., 
and then: 

Rings on my arms, 

Bracelets on my feet— 

Stronger ’n I has at home. ,.. 

Songs of the Negro bad man are 
listed here; ballads’ reciting the 
prowess of John Henry, the black Paul 
Bunyan. There are chapters of blues 
and of work-a-day religious songs. In 
fact, these songs frhirror the whole 
emotional scale of Negro work-a-day 
life, from the tragic to the comic and 
from the ironic to the plaintive. 





Tourist Club Hike 

Sunday, Oct. 3, we hike to the Upper 
Palisades. This is a joint hike with 
our Junior Section, and al] proletarians 
| are urged to send their children be- 
| tween the ages of 13 and 18 years. 
Meeting place, Dyckman street ferfy. 
Time, 10 a. m. Fare, 10c. Walking 
} time, 2 hours. Leader, Fred Meier. 
There is plenty of room on the 
Palisades for everybody. Spend a 
pleasant day with us. 











ENGLISH 


Blanche Watson 
TENTH SEASON 


Private Lessons 
Manuscripts Edited 


38 GRAMERCY PARK, FAST 
Tel. GRAMERCY 2310 











GHT, TRUTH, JUSTICE 


If you are lost in, or disgusted with, 
the wilderness of conflicting and confus- 
ing creeds based on the letter that kil!- 
eth, send 20 cents for the only way out 


W. L. LEAGUE 


WALKERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 











Wanted, Writer 


Writer-Student-Researcher wanted 
in preparing manuscript 
with social, political and 
problems of breadth. De- 
time May be 
permanent nosition Write fully, 
sending sample of work, if available 
P. 0. BOX 519, City Hall Station, 
ew York. 
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The End of 
A Perfect Folly 











O Germany is now a member of the 
League of Nations and thére were cheers 
and tears when Briand and Streseman 

kissed and made up while telling the world 

that all is now hunkydory between them and 
between their respective countries. 

Rteanwhile there is talk in Germany of loaning 
money to France to bolster up the franc. Prussia is 
borrowing twenty million dollars in the Chicago 
money market after the Reich has already borrowed 
some eight hundred million from former four-minute 
speakers and dollar-a-year men—out of which it paid 
almost two hundred millions to the allies in repara- 
tions. Said money was to go to Uncle Sam in a 
round-about way through the Dawes plan, but some- 
how it got lost in the shuffle on the other side. 

es 6 6 8 

The Allies are also unanimous by this time that 
Germany’s debt to them had best be wiped out, 
provided Uncle Shylock, as they are calling dear old 
Uncle Sam now, will forget some eleven billion dollars 
which he loaned them to save us from the Hun—I 
mean the nice Germans they embraced like long lost 
brothers at Geneva the other day. 

* *¢* * « * 

Of course | am a man of peace, and so | am a 
hundred percent for all around forgetting and for- 
giving. 
as self-appointed court fool to his serene majesty, 
the sovereign people, if 1 let this joyous occasion 
escape without rubbing a little salt on it. 

For a starter, let me say that | regard war in 
general as the supreme imbecility of mankind, and 
the late war, the best and biggest war of all, as the 
concentrated, double-distilled assininity of all times. 

The wise and great of the earth blew in ten million 
young men on the field of slaughter. Some twenty- 
five million innocent bystanders died as the result 
of pest, hunger and heartbreak. Tens of millions of 
maimed, crippled, blind or insane are still crawling, 
limping, groping and whimpering over the face of the 
earth. Millions of babies died on empty breasts. 
Hundreds of milliops are stunted in body and mind 
for lack of food. 

The total property loss of something like two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand millions of dollars can only 
be made thinkable by saying that if the whole North 
American continent were sunk into the ocean, the 

monetary loss would just about equal that of the 
great madness. And for what? ’ 
oS 6&5 2 2 

Why, to take Germany into the League of Nations, 
of course. To make the German people, whom we 
denounced as Huns, vandals and beasts an equal 
member and a welcome member in the sisterhood of 
civilized nations. 

Pray don’t think that | am opposed to Germany’s 
*admission to the League or think that | believed for 
a moment one-millionth part of the hog wash that 
was spilled over these people during the great brain 
storm. The German people are netther better nor worse 
: than other people. They are human beings like you 
and me, and if this is the worst that can be said 
‘ about any of God’s creatures, it applies to all of us 
alike. The fact is that the human being, this thing 
claiming to be the crown of creation, is really the 
clown of creation and above that the most predatory, 
bloodthirsty and foolish critter of the animal kingdom. 

It is the law of nature that all meat eating animals 
devour each other. But few animals devour their 
own kind. None of them kill for the mere lust of 
killing, as any “good spert” will do. And least of all 
have other animals made a virtue of mass murder or 
clothed rape, arson, and butchery with the mantle of 
sanctity and patriotism. 

¥ * * 

Well, the song of hatred has ended, The professors, 
parsons, poets, statesmen, scribes, and soldiers have 
laid away their ink pots, stink pots and poison pots 
with which they murdered truth and youth. Ger- 
many is all right now. “Away forever with sharpnel 
and machine guns,” cries elegant Briand. “We seek 
nothing but peace and friendship with all nations of 
the world,” replies Streseman, and then cheers, tears 
and embraces all around, 

*- * & 

Will anybody please tell me what has happened 
since that fatal fool day in August, 1914, that should 
bring about Wis touching reconciliation of historic 
and hysteric enemies? 

Just this, Brother; After turning God’s footstool 
into a stinking slaughterhouse, after squandering the 
accumulated riches of a thousand years on one grand 
fit of delirium tremens, after making a peace that 
was worse than war, they tumbled at last to the idea 
that the world of their notions was no longer the 
world of reality. 

The world pictured in their befuddled brains was a 
world neatly devided into national, racial and eco- 
nomie units; a world in which every unit was 
battling for existence against all; a body in which 
every organ was seeking life by sowing death. So 
thinking thusly, they cut, hacked, and operated on 
each other until they became at fast united in a 


bloedy mess of misery and woe. 
* * * ” 
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* * 





* * 
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The world of reality, however, can no lenger be 
divided into prettily tinted blocks as is done by the 
map makers. The Watts, Edisons, and Marconis 
have long ago wiped out the boundary lines drawn by 
language, culture and ideology. Today there is but 
one werld and one .humanity. Preach, teach and 
screech against internationalism all you will, there 
is no escaping the fact that nations of this earth 
are but the cogs and wheels of one huge machine and 
that an injury to any part of this machine brings 
disaster to the whole. And it is the belated realiza- 
tion of this fact which finally resulted in the love 
feast at Geneva the other day. 

But oh, what a ghastly price humanity had to pay 

y for the education of its leaders, when all humanity 
had te do was to listen to old Adam when he told 
them long before the war and ali through the war 
just exactly how the silly mess would come out, But 
that’s the trouble with humanity. It never listens 
te its prophets. Humanity didn’t even pay any at- 
tention to Christ when he said “Love thy enemies,” 
“Resist not evil,” ete., and declared that those who 
live by the sword shall perish by the sword. 80° 
foo] humanity travelled from Geneva to Geneva by 
way of Hell and Gethsemane, meaning thereby that 
the fool thing went te war to have peace when ali 
it had to do was to keep the peace it had. 


, Adam Coaldigger. 


Masks 

We wear strange masks—upon our shameful faces 
Fantastic coverings for wan disgraces, 
Cencealing what we are, in furtive dread 
We hide the horrible, we shroud the dead. 
Groetesquely making believe, with lying glance, 
Donning an acrobatic countenance, 
Whose curving lips can quickly shape a prayer, 
A Judas kiss, a curse, a tuneful air, 
A vow of love, a look of hate, a smile, 
Each ene some truth conspiring te defile. 

—Henry Reich, Jr. 





At the same time | wouldn’t do my duty’ 


| between puffs. 


“Oh, Won’t You Come Back to the Mine, Dearie?” 
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Warwickshire miner going to work 
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Everything is done to persuade the men to go back to work. (Right) Snapshot of 











The police are doing some 
really useful propaganda work 





The British Coal Operators Are Leaving No Stones Unturned to Entice the Striking Miners Back Again. 
Pictures His Impressions of the Back-to-the-Mines Movement. 


























They go round singing songs 
in praise of work 


Here “Flambo,” in The British Miner, 
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Censorship | 
HY is it that almost everybody who qi 
writes about labor and social forces ~ a 
generally, seems to feel it necessary 
to become pontifical? To be sure, economics 
is not the most sprightly subject in the world. 
Carlyle said once that it was the dreariest of 
the sciences, and certainly the economists 3 
have done their best to make his characteri- 3 
zation come true. Until very recently, the 3 
average article on labor affairs made as 
snappy reading as an expert from the well- 
known Messrs. Dun and Bradstreet. 

Now we have, fortunately, a newer school 
of economists who can write as well as re- 
search. We mean men of the type of Stuart 
Chase, H. S. Raushenbush, Professor Tugwell 
of Columbia and a few others. They take the 
matter-of-fact viewpoint that life, liberty and 
the pursuit of bread and butter are matters of 
concern to a larger audience than a select 
group of Ph. D.’s. And they are right. As 
a matter of fact, it is a sheer waste of time to 
write a semi-mystical economics which the 
average man flees as from a plague. For 
those who are troubled with sleeplessness and 
who want an example of the sort of thing we 
mean, we recommend a perusal of “The Mod- 
ern Quarterly,” very ably edited, to be sure, 
by that very able young man, Mr. Calverton. 
Here is something that is consciously esoteric. 
It contains a good deal of material that should 
be widespread throughout the labor move- 
ment. But, my God! It reads as though it 
were written by Thorstein Veblen in his more 
Scandinavian moments, with the collaboration 


of Waldo Frank and Gertrude Stein, 
There is. so far as we know, no Federal 
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(Continued From Last Week) 
First Discussion of General Strike 


A 


agitated with the concept of the gen- 
eral strike. The general strike idea 
was not a new one. It had been dis- 
cussed in England during the thirties, 
and later at the congresses of the In- 
ternational. Its first French propa- 
gandist appears to be an anarchist 
workingman, Tortelier, a member of 
the carpenters’ union. 

The general strike idea was hailed 
with enthusiasm by the _ syndicats. 
During the sixties and seventies many 
of the workers regarded the strike as 
a@ necessary evil which never really 
compensated labor for the sacrifices 
involved. The general strike seemed 
to repair the defects of a strike in 
one trade, to insure a successful out- 
come and to be an admirable means of 
social revolution. “The conquest of 
political power,” says Levine, “the 
methed advocated by Guesdists and 
ethers, seemed vague and indefinitely 
remote; a general revolt, such as ad- 
voeated by the anarchists, seemed im- 
possible in view of the new arma- 
ments and of the new eonstruction of 
cities which made barricades and 
street fighting a thing of the past. 
These two methods ‘eliminated, the 
general strike seemed to present the 
only and proper weapon in the hands 
of the workingmen for the realization 
of their final emancipation.” 

In this sense, the idea of the gen- 
eral strike was favored in the con- 


of the league of bourses, 


BOUT the time of the formation | 
the 
French labor movement became 


By HARRY 


gress of 
Syndicats in 1888. 
adopted it in 1891, and 1892 Fernand 
Pelloutier defended it with success be- 
fore a _ socialist congress in 


same year as its eloquent sponsor at 
the National Federaticn of Syndicats 
at Marseilles, The Blanquists natu- 
rally adopted it as one of the means to 
their desired end. The 
alone frowned on it, and in their con- 
gress at Lille (1890) declared that it 
wa simpossible. 





At that time the general strike was 


| rewarded &@s a peaceful weapon. The 
| Strike itself, in one industry, was 
legal. Even if it should spread to 
other industries not originally in- 
volved, it would not lose its legal 
character. This peaceful strike of 


folded arms would therefore permit 
the workingmen to earry out the revo- 
lution through legal means and make 
revolution an easy matter. It must 
mean revolution, because it would 
paralyze life and reduce the ruling 
classes to famine. During the few 
days in which it was waged, its advo- 
cates contended, it would be able to 
compel the government to capitulate 
and would carry the workers into polit- 
ical power. 

The French workers of that day 
seemed to feel that it might begin at 
any moment and that it therefore as- 
sured the speedy coming of the co- 
operative commonwealth. At first its 
advocates felt that it might be de- 
creed for a particular day. 
wards, they took the position that it 





the National Federation of, 
The Allomanists 


1892, 
while Aristide Briand appeared the 


Guesdists 


SYNDICALISM---The General Strike 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 






statute against expressing onself clearly in ao 
the English language. If Mr. Calverton and 
the new school of critics of the labor move- 
ment really want to make any impression 
whatever, they will have to abandon the octo- 
pus manner of surrounding themselves with 
ink clouds and return to this drab earth of 















W. LAIDLER 


brought about only through educatio 


Guesdists bitterly attacked this posi 
tion. 
asserted, 
the way indicated. The idea wa 
puerile. By the time that the capital 
ists felt the pangs of hunger, the work 
ers would be starved. Besides, 


to make 


degree of organization which, if at 


strike unnecessary, Finally, the work 
nomie field, for 
were far stronger than 
nents. Labor, through 


their oppo 


j 


litical field. 


must be spontaneous and could I 
n 


No real social revolution, they 
could be brought about in 


no | 
peaceful general strike was possible. 
One side or the other would be sure 
it the occasion for violence. 
It could not succeed without a high 


tained, and discipline, would make the 


ers could not hope to win on the eco- 
there the capitalists 


its numbers, 
had superior strength only on the po- 


a 


and propaganda. a@ separate congress of their own. The has, from time to time, taken on itself the 

Of course, the acceptance of the! organization they fostered, however, conduct of our manners, morals and public 
concept of the general strike implied| was soon absorbed in the “Parti patriotism. But rarely has the Legion come 
that one regarded the economic as su-| Ouvrier. A year later, in 1895, the so unabashedly into the open as in its recent 
perior to the political weapon, The! elements gathered at Nantes and laid attempts to censor the custodians of the 


the General 
(the C. G. 
s| Limoges. 
-| tions, pledged itself to 
-| pendent of all political 


remain 





of its program. 


General Confederation of 


litical parties. 


revolutionary syndicalism. 


strike was favored by a large majority. 
The Guesdists, thereupon, left and held 


-| foundations for a new organization, 
Confederation of Labor 
T.) at the congress at 
The C. G. T., in its regula- 
inde- 
schools and 
incorporated the general strike as part 
“The creation of the 
Labor,’ 
writes Levine, “may be considered the 
first important revolutionary tendency 
-| in the syndical movement in France.” 

The formation of the C. G. T. was 
a distinct victory for those who as- 
serted the superiority of economie ac- 
tion over political and who wanted to 
.-| keep the syndicate independent of po- 
These ideas formulated 
by this group containd the germs of 


’ tionnaire is a letter from the Legion repre- 


ours. 






* * * * 


It is notorious that the American Legion 


* 








Commonwealth College at Mena, Arkansas. 
With the help of their boy friends, the local 
Fundamentalists of that enlightened state, , 
the Legion has presented to Kate O’Hare and 4 
the other directors of Commonwealth, a ques- 

tionnaire dealing with the aims and purposes 

of that institution. Accompanying the ques- : 






ar 













sentative telling the college that “it must 
come through clean.” The Legion announces 
that it has unearthed a report on Common- 
wealth from the Department of Justice, in 
which there is set forth a hair-raising indict- : 
















ment of the college—stating that it has been ; 
subsidized by Moscow gold. This must in- i 
terest Kate, who has broken her back raising ' 
money for the institution which, of course, is 
nothing more or less than a labor college. i 





; |} The syndicalis € y 
The general strike concept thus chiefly eo tke a oS ee 
raised a definite issue between the So- Mitts : Ay > Soureee ie 
various cities. The organization of 


cialists in control of the Federation and 











: local bourses, as has been said, fina}l 
trade unionists, w f ief re- : pe ecmarerid 
2 ts, who placed chief re | led to the formation of the Federation 
liance on the economic weapon. The| des Bourses du Travail in 1892. Though 
ses Ode. ) 
passage of the general strike resolU- | organized first as a political Dt 
tion in the 1892 congress of the Fed- | against the Guesdists, the federation 
eration at Marseilles was a disastrous] o¢ course soon began to devote its 
blow to Socialist leadership in the main energies to economic functions 
trade union field. In 1894 a combined | aye largely \to the efforts of Ferdinand 
congress of this federation and the! Ppelloutier, who was secretary of the 
bourses was held at Nantes. 





The Legionnaires hint darkly at free love, 
speak with an apparent note of envy of the 
nationalization of women, and rattle once 
more those skeletons of Communism that, 
outside of Arkansas, were long since decently 
interred. Knowing something about Arkan- 
sas, we are not surprised to hear of this attack 
on Commonwealth. That in that state where 
men are men and hogs are razor backs, any 
attempt at intellectual freedom should be un- 
dertaken always struck us as nothing short 
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the main issue on the agenda. 


Here} organization from 1894 to his death in 
the question of the general strike was | 1901. 
The 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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(Continued From Last Week) 


ITHOUT rapping, Goodnite 
W strolled into Dan’s room. Dan 

was startled, so deep had he 
been buried in thoughts of Girard, and 
s0 harrassed was he by, dark surmises. 
“It's getting so I can’t get a drink 
Min- 
the big man explained jovially, 


in anybody’s room but yours, 
turn,” 
as he poured out a glass of gin from 
the decanter. 

Dan wanted to reply sharply. He re- 


But he refrained. 


By M. H. 


“Hurst?” Dan was enlivened. 

Goodnite snickered. 

“Politics do make queer bed-fellows,” 
the big man commented sapiently. 
“Hurst's absolutely right on everything 
else, absolutely, but it looks like he’s 
going to vote for this damn power 
bill. ..<And nothing that your uncle 
can do can budge him.” 

“That's his right,” Dan asserted. 

“Oh, I suppose it is, I suppose it is, 
but he ought to have told his con- 
stituency down in the 120th when he 
Was campaigning last fall that Miss 





sented the intrusion. 
He was tired, and the shallow, exub-| 
erant spirit of the caller, like his huge | 
bulk, was somehof irresistible. He | 
noted the swelling purple 
Goodnite’s rolling neck, es he threw) 
back his head and drained the glass 
elean—and he relapsed into a sulky} 
silence. Goodnite had another drink, 
smacked his lips and sat down in the 
Morris chair. Taking out his pipe, he| 
made comfortable sounds with his 
mouth and conifortable movements 
with his legs and arms. Dan refused | 
a gesture of hospitality. 
“I just ran into your 
ago,”’ Goodnite said dryly, indifferently. 
“You mean Senator Gaylard,” Min- 


a while | 

| 

turn replied. | 
| 

| 


uncle 


“I never saw the old boy so flus- 
tered,” Goodnite went on, undisturbed, 
“Some session, eh, 
Minturn?” 
Dan nodded. 
listener's indifference. He shuffled his 
bulk, comfortably the 
reached for the decanter 


“You know what's got his goat? It's 


Goodnite .ignored his 


in chair, and 








Hurst.” . 


veins on), 


| enough to fall for her tonguc.” 


Knibbs had converted him to social- 
ism.” 

Goodnite paused. Dan saw in the 
twist of his narrow eyes @ revelation 
of his stalwart cunning of the man. 

“You mean his wife is for the bill?” 

“Sure. She's for the bijl, been so 
all along. Gaylard knew it, but he 
never thought Hurst would be fool 


“Well, who’s going to lead the fight 
on it, if Hurst is on the other side?” 

“T am,” Goodnite affirmed earnestly. 

“But I thought that you were for it?” 

Goodnite smiled slowly—slyly. 

“Now that depends,” he said. “If 
there were a safe margin against it, 


bor Novel of the 
‘Northwest 





HEDGES 


with flushed face. “Hurst leaves us 
with a bare margin of one.” 

“You mean that you're counting me 
in against the bill?” 

“Why, sure, Minturn! My God! 
You can’t be going to ditch us at this 
hour?” 

oer” 

“Sure, your friends, your family, 
your business associates, the folks that 
have been playing square with you all 
along.” 

Dan smiled. “I’m independent, you 
know. I can look anyone in the eye 
and tell him to go to hell,” he quoted 
bitterly. 


Goodnite scowled; then chuckled. 
There was a pained Jook in his face. 

“God damn it, you needn't throw 
that up to me. I never tried to fool 
you, did I?” he exclaimed self- 
righteously. 

Minturn did not reply. To him the 


air was leaden. His collar hung about 
his throat heavily. The face of his 
companion was offensive in its mask 
of avarice and power, and he himself 


able to meet the situation. 
and pleasure-loving nature, suddenly 
confronted with stark facts, only 


His placid 











I ought to be for it. The bill has its 
good points.” He suddenly brought 


his great fist down on the table. “But, 
by God! it shan’t pass, Minturn. It | 

| 
would be fata] to this state. It would 


send it into bankruptcy in two years. 





It’s the duty of every decent man to 
smash it... Look here.” | 
He took a Senate roster from his | 
pocket. His pudgy finger ran down | 
the line of names. ' 
“That's how close it is,” he said, 


| reality 


hitherto dimly guessed, never consci- 
ously faced, shrank away from action 


like a child's. 
He trembled. When he spoke, it/ 
was without conviction. 


“You know, Goodnite, I never make 
pledges on bills.” He faltered. His 
remark sounded hollow and inept. For 
a moment, he was aware of the un- 
of the situation He fancied 
that he had suffered a 


from Minturn into Goodnite. He was 


seemed inept and weak, painfully un- |} 


netamorphosis | 





like his companion—a gross, fat brag- 
gart, mouthing platitudes innocent of 
meaning. 

He wondered why he didn’t rise up, 
and turn this intruder out of 
Instead he felt drawn toward his an- 
tagonist. He pitied him. 

So they faced each other across the 
room glowering. 


doors. 


At length, Goodnite, mistaking Min- 


turn’s words and silence for opposi- 
tion, began to whimper. 
‘I've always liked you, Minturn,” 


he whined. 
before you. 


“You've a great future 
You can have anything 


that you want, if you'll play with your 
friends. You're not an ingrate, Min- 
|} turn. You're not the kind of fellow 


who likes to grind folks down under 
his heel? ...I have a daughter, Min- 
turn, just entering college You 
wouldn't want to break me, would you, 
and send her clerking to Woolworth’s. 
You wouldn't want to ruin your uncle, 
would you, Dan? It means to much 
to us.” 





A big tear dislodged itself from the 
| rolling eye of the fat man and travelled 
| ludicrously down his cheek. 

That Dan now 
visible symbol of his 


| saw the 
ns to stand and see Goodnite 
' 


ignominy. He 
weep. 


tear as 


It was disgusting. 
He said ldly: 


s. 9 PeRT ; 
mind, ili go to lI 


ed.” 
Goodnite went 

not without one more entreaty. 

| “Well, what do you say, old man?” 
“I never make pledges, you know, 

| and I make no exception to the rule.” 

Dan's reply sounded lame, and futile 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 


heavily, dejectedly, 


“Senator, if you don't | 














































of the miraculous. The combined militancies 
of the Legion and the howling Fundamental- 
ists will undoubtedly make some trouble for 
Commonwealth. In the long run, however, 
with all liberal minded people, Commonwealth 
will be congratulated on the enemies that it 


has made. 


~~ 7 ” * - 


For some weeks past, we have said nothing 
about Isabel, our black cat. A decent sense 
of shame has kept us from spreading the 
* horrid truth among our readers, namely, that 
at the advanced age of nine years, Isabel has 
again embarked on what has become a peren- 
nial quest for a mate. Every night now, she 
raises such a row, that it is impossible to keep 
her within four walls. She roams the back 
yard, shrieking loudly for some “lover wild,” 
a most distressing sight to one such as our- 
selves who was bred in a puritanical house- 
hold and who was taught to believe that a 
certain amount of reticence accompanied the 
love-making of the female species. It may be 
her proximity to Greenwich Village, it may 
be that unconsciously Isabel has absorbed 
something of that famed spirit of indepen- 
dence, loosely called the “new morality.” At 
all events, reticence is not in her make-up. 
She is frankly out for the companionship of 
a large tiger cat who puts in long hours asleep 
on an adjoining fire escape and she doesn't 
care who knows it. What matter if the object 
of her quest appears to be indifferent to her 
most beguiling love notes? Isabel displays 
an admirable persistency and if we are to 
judge from past events, there is little ques- 
tion but that we will soon be seeking homes 
for a new group of tiger kittens. In the 
| meantime, Funnyface Isabel’s black and white 
daughter by a previous marriage, watches her 
| mother with unconcealed admiration. And 
there is something of the admirable in the 
manner in which Isabel clings to the ways of 
her youth, despite her graying whiskers. She 
seems to have accepted the modern philosophy 
that youth is no longer a matter of years but 
rather a state of mind. And that come what 
may, youth must be served. 


McAlister Coleman. 
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HE twenty-fourth convention of 
of 


the International Union 

United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America, 
just concluded at Cinemnati, O., was 
one long diatribe against the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. In spite of its all 
inclusive title this organization thrives 
only on. beer. It has failed to reach 
the large number of unorganized 
workers in the mills and soft drink 
establishments because it does not 
know how to handle the American, or 
at least non-German persons involved, 
who have no labor background at all. 
Speaker after speaker reached the 
hearts of the delegates by voicing the 
hope and even the prediction that the 
Volstead law would go. John P. Frey, 
President of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor, for example, diplomatic- 
ally related the story of the “under- 
ground railway,” when the clergyman 
of Ohio assisted in the escape of run- 
away slaves, despite the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The officers all urged the con- 
tinuance ‘of ‘their political activities 
against prohibition. A former inter- 
national secretary of the union for 
nineteen years, but now a special rep- 
resentative of the United States 
‘Brewers’ Association in the “wet” 
campaign addressed the convention 
and promised to give his advice to the 
general executive board. 

There was something pathetic about 
this once powerful labor body, for- 
merly officially committed to Socialism, 
calling “especial attention to our mem- 
bership . . .«. to the need of greater 
mon-partisan political activities of our 
members; and their famliieS are urged 
to become active in the political field 
in support of outspoken liberal candi- 
dates, irrespective of their political 
faith.” American citizenship is com- 
pulsory upon. members of the Brewery 
Workers’ Union. A remnant of the 
old days is the motto at the head of 
the official. journal: “Workingmen of 
All Countries; Unite!” 

Death has laid a heavy hand upon 
the union. The secretary-treasurer, 
the editor and three members of the 
General Executive Board died recent- 
ly. The Twenty-fourth Convention 
passed resolutions of condolences and 
then amended the constitution to com- 
bine the three secretaryships into two. 
Practically all the old officers were re- 
elected without opposition: General 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph Obergell; 
general corresponding-financial secre- 
tary, John Rader; general organizer, 
Albert Kugler,-and nine members of 
the General Executive Board and their 
substitutes for the corresponding num- 


that only a_ small portiqn of union 
money goes to support big business 
directly, but then, most institutions try 
to keep their funds in the safe, easily 
marketable government bonds. We 
cannot ascertain to what extent “other 
bénds” includes those of labor banks. 
It cannot be much since the whole 
total, including “indd$trial” amounts 
to only three millions. Furthermore, 
there is no indication that deposits are 
confined fo labor banks. The writer's 
observation is that they are not. And 
yet it has become a platitude’to say 
that the trade unions through their 
own banks can affect the financial 
structure of American capitalism! Not 
only are the sums insignificant but 
they are employed in the wrong di- 
rection.—L. S. 


COMPENSATION FOR 
MISSOURI WORKERS 


Missouri, having - been “shown,” is 
to follow the lead of the other indus- 
trial states of the Union and will 
adopt a workmen’s compensation law, 
that is, if propaganda does not induce 
the voters to turn down Proposition 
No. 1 in the referendum vote at the 
November elections. Besides Missouri, 
only six other states, all in the South, 
and only one of which is important 
industrially, have as yet no such pro- 
tective legislation for workmen. The 
Missouri law has the support of labor 
and capital in the state and would 
have been placed on the statute books 
by the legislature in the first place, 
had not the lobbyists of the “damage 
suit” lawyers and the short-sighted, 
reactionary employers interposed their 
objections. The farmers are: being 
made to believe that increased taxa- 
tion will result. This is false since 
the scheme is being financed by a 
charge of two per cent on the insur- 
ance premiums paid by the employers. 
The benefits to be paid will be the 
third highest in the United States. 
The law will be administered by a 
commission of three appointed by the 
governor, to consist of a lawyer, a 
representative of labor and another of 
capital. An effective part of the cam- 
paign now being waged is the distri- 
bution far and wide of a map of the 
United States indicating in black the 
states that still do not have workmen’s 
compensation laws. The voters are 
asked to remove Missouri as a black 
spot on the face of this fair country— 
and they will, if the kind of fallacious 
propaganda that defeated the child 
labor amendment does not seep thru 
very deeps L. 8S. 








ber of districts. In the old democratic 
style there is no office of president. Of 
local interest is the fact that John 
Sullivan of New York City was elected 
to represent the Second District. 

L. 8. 





WHERE ARE 
THE UNIONS’ FUNDS? 


The “enormous funds” controlled by 
organized labor take on definiteness 
when a recent tabulation of them by 
the American Federation of Labor is 
studied. Two-thirds of the national 
and international unions are included 
in the summary but none of their 
thirty thousand affiliated local unions, 
which would adg@ considerably to the 
total. We find that close to thirty- 
six million dollars are in the hands 
of these umions, one quarter in the 
form of real estate, somewhat more 
than a third in general funds and the 
remainder tied up almost entirely in 
benefit systems. The question arises 
as to what is done with these assets. 
To what extent do unions have a stake 
in the established order? The follow- 
ing table supplies the answer: 


United States Bonds..... $6,052,391.04 
City, County and State / 
Bonds ;........ ecevces 4,201,506.38 
Canadian Bonds......... 2,144,002.87 
Industrial & other Bonds  3,137,672.75 
Bank Deposits.......... + 11,136,150.69 


Real Estate........0+.+.  9,226,003.63 





$35,897,727.36 
It is gratifyingly surprising to learn 
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LOW DUES AND 
HIGH ASSESSMENTS 


The membership of the Amalga- 





The Third of the Series on 
America’s Great Trade Unions 
“THE UPHOLSTERERS’ STORY” 


By LOUIS SILVERSTEIN 








Will Becin in The New Leader Next Week 


“WATCH THE BILLBOARD” 


Miners’ International Meets 
To Plan World Assistance 
To British Coal Strikers 
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‘Save the 


(Continued from Page 1) 


panies for any of their mines unless 
all their mines were included. But 
this policy was rejected. “These com- 
panies were permitted to sign up in 
other fields while continuing to evict 
families, use gunmen and import scabs 
in the coke fields and Somerset. 

I will make this point clear by the 
ease of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
which is typical of others. The Con- 
solidation in 1922 had approximately 
40 mines in northern West Virginia; 
others in Maryland and seven or eight 
in Somerset county, besides additional 
mines in Kentucky. The company 
agreed to sign up for West Virginia 
only, and the National Union accepted 
this proposal over the protests of the 
Pennsylvania union miners. The West 
Virginia men went back to work under 
the policy of the National Union. 

10,000,000 Scab -Tons Yearly 
In Maryland and Pennsylvania 
strikes for Union recognition con- 
tinued, but were of no use. With coal 
coming from 40 mines in West Vir- 
ginia, the Consolidation did not care 
how long the other states struck. The 
company filled orders with West Vir- 
ginia coal and used its West Virginia 


profits to ship strike-breakers and 
gunmen into Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, 


the Maryland and Somerset 
strikes were lost. And then Consoli- 
dation broke with the union in West 
Virginia and used Maryland and Som- 
erset county coal to crush the strike 
that resulted. The company is now a 
hundred percent scab. Ten million 
tons a year without a union contract. 

Bethlehem Mines Corporation, Hill- 
man Coal & Coke and other big con- 
cerns were allowed to split the work- 
ers and destroy the union in the same 


Finally 





mated Clothing Workers will, before 
October 15, 1926, have completed their 
referendum vote on the question: 
“Shall a $10 Reserve Fund Assessment 
be Levied?” The ballotting is being 
earried out under authority granted 
the General Executive Board at the 
Seventh Biennial Convention held at 
Montreal in May of this year. The 
last Reserve Fund Assessment was 
voted in 1922 as a seque! to the famous 
lockout of 1920-21, which ate into the 
treasury to the extent of two million 
dollars. The value of financial pre- 
paredness was then made clear. The 
1922 Fund amounted to more than two- 
thirds of a million dollars. The Inter- 
national Tailoring Company strike of 
last year practically annihilated this 
sum. The need for replenishing the 
Reserve Fund is, therefore, urgent. 

The present referendum calls atten- 
tion to a condition that is characteris- 
tic of the needle trades’ unions. Be- 
ing so-called “radical,” “progressive,” 
“democratic” organizations, they are 
dues. You must not 
supply the officers with big cigars at 
the expense of the rank and file is the 
theory. But emergencies do _ arise. | 
Special assessments follow. Thus a 
reduction of dues in the ladies’ gar- | 
ment industry in New York City was 
only a prelude to a twenty-dollar 
assessment. The vote in the Amalga- 
mated is no exception to the rule. 

L. S. 











CIRCULARIZING 
FOR UNION LABELS 


We have heard of fair lists and un- 





A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
| 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
. | 

Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
All Departments ander the person- 
al supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 
111 East 23rd Street, Near jth Avenue. 
131 Second Avenne, Corner 8th Street. 
213 East Broadway, Near Clinton &t. 
100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Sts, 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz. N. Y. | 

895 Prospect Avenue, Near i¢$rd 8t. 
1708 Pitkin Avenue. Brownsville Bkiyn. 
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| We 
strength of your eyesight by | as 


fair lists set up by organized labor. | 


notices 
the 


have even seen editorial 


asking union members to patronize 





goods of such and such a firm that has 
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Funeral Home | 
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Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 27 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- | 
fit Society. | 
Undertaker for all Progressive Organizations 
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See 


a 





PARK PALACE | 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Rallis, Wed- j 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 


Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 
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YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 
35 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conn. 








| Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. 


When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
for atruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 
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1499 Third Ave. | 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 4th and 5th Sts 
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SED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 


| while the work of organizing remains 


| Advoc 


| card 


| have 


would happen if a 


}of union made goods 


way. The Peabody Coal Co. is doing 
it now. 

The policy that lost these many 
members to the union was a “back- 


of the most disastrous na- 
men abandoned to the open 
to accept wage re- 


ward step” 
ture. The 
shop were forced 


ductions, and this meant cheap scab 
coal coming into the northern mar- 
kets, which meant wholesale unem- 


ployment in the northern fields. 

I give these facts not in a spirit of 
criticism, but because we 
past mistakes if we 
constructive policy in 


destructive 
must recognize 
wish to have a 
the future. 
Organization Drive Demanded 
we must adopt, I need 
hardly say, do not include wage re- 
ductions. There have been enough 
wage reductions—for the men I spoke 


The policy 


of—under the old * policy. Wage re- 
ductions offer no solution, but lead 
only to further misery and degrada- 
tion. 


What must we do to save the union? 
First, organize the unorganized. 
This can be 
It can be done by active field work- 
ers who will give their entire energies 


done. 


to the job. 
It cannot be done by political gum- 
shoers who sit around wasting time 


Is Brophy’s Plea 
To Mine Workers 





Union, 


in one field: while breaking its con- 
tract in another, as the Peabody Coal 
Co. and others are doing. 

Secondly, we must work for na- 
tionalization of the mines and we must 
organize a labor party. 

Nationalization and Labor Party 

Nationalization, that is public own- 
ership with union share in manage- 
ment, is the official goal of the United 
Mine Workers, and conventions have 
instructed that efforts be made to 
reach it. Much valuable time has been 
lost because these instructions have 
not been followed. 

This larger program is of great im- 
portance to the union. It will give 
hope to the rank and file, who see no 
hope any longer in private ownership 
and management of the industry. 

A labor party is necessary to get 
justice for the union in the courts and 
legislatures, Our conventions have 
expressed sympathy with this aim. But 
our cause has been injured by the sup- 
port that certain leaders have given 
to reactionary anti-labor politicians, 
such as Calvin Coolidge. We are pay- 
ing the price for that now. 

Next, Alex Howat and others who 
are being unjustly discriminated 
against must be_restored to full privi- 
leges in the union. 

Other Candidates Named 

We must get the closest co-opera- 
tion between the anthracite and bitu- 
minous miners, as in 1922, when they 
fought together. Nothing can take the 
place of working-class solidarity. And 
it must be recognized that the anthra- 
cite districts cannot maintain wage 
standards if the union is crushed in 
the bituminous fields. 

I believe that by persistently and 
courageously fighting for the above 
program the union can be saved. The 
present administration has shown no 


VACIRCA WINS 
RIGHT TO STAY 


U. S. Will Not Deport 
Socialist Into Clutches 


of Mussolini 


ASHINGTON.— Vincenzo Va- 

circa, former Socialist deputy 

in the Italian parliament, 
whose Italian citizenship has been 
cancelled and property confiscated by 
royal decree at the order of Mussolini, 
has been granted refuge in the United 
States. He will not be departed, al- 
though he did not come here under 
the immigrant quota law, and although 
his permit to come as a temporary 
visitor has thrice expired. 

The board of review in the Federal 
Bureau of Immigration notified Va- 
circa’s counsel, Leo Russell, on Sep- 
tember 27 that the ex-deputy’s appeal 
based on his being a victim of Fascisti 
persecution had been successful. The 
Department of Labor had decided that 
it could not cause the deportation of 
an alien who had committed no offense 
in this country and who could not 
safely return to his own country. Just 
what would be the language of the 
formal decision was not disclosed, but 
its effect was that Vacirca was free to 
remain in New York, where he is con- 








of 1922 


T a meeting held at London on 
September 10 the Miners’ In- 
ternational passed the following 

resolution: 

“That having regard to the reports 
received from the various countries 
upon the subject of the importation 
of coal] to Britain, the committee re- 
solves to submit to the whole of the 
international miners’ organizations the 
consideration of taking international 
strike action in support of the British 
miners, and that a further meeting of 
the committee be held on September 
30, when, in the event of the proposed 
negotiations for the settlement of the 
British dispute proving abortive, the 
committee shall immediately adopt 
such action as will be warranted upon 
reports from the affiliated countries.” 

The meeting on September 30 is to 
be held at Ostend. Besides the Brit- 
ish miners’ strike, the London meeting 
also discussed the question of the ad- 
mission of the Russian union and de- 
cided to remind the Russians to an- 
swer the questions addressed to them 
when they sent in their former appli- 
cation for admission. 

The Russians must state if they 
“have decided to end their campaign 
of defamation against the trade union 
organizations of the different countries 
which now make up the Miners’ In- 
ternational.” They are also to be 
asked “if they are ready to quit the 
Red: International of Labor Unions,” 
and reminded that “dissident organiza- 
tions cannot be admitted into the 
Miners’ International, nor can it per- 
mit affiliation to two internationals.” 


WAGE AGREEMENTS 


siderable. success in the ehectian of 
labor men on many of the insurance 
fund centres set up under the new So- 
cial Insurance Act. The Labor Party 
in Luxemburg’ has also succeeded in 
reducing income tax on small in- 
comes, and there is a prospect of yet 
another victory, as a bill to insure paid 
holidays for workers has now passed 
its first readingy 

Politically, however, the skies are 
dark, as a coalition government repre- 
senting the reactionary parties has now 
succeeded the democratic, government 
which came into power in 1925. 





Portuguese Trade Unions 
Making Slow Headway 


The Portuguese trade union move- 





ment, which has not long been in ex- 


istence, was at first of a syndicalist 
character, being entirely guided by the 


principles of Bakunin. For that reason 


there are not even yet any really use- 
ful and comprehensive organizations. 
The Syndicalist unions are not greatly 
interested in practical results, but pre- 
fer to devote themselves to propa- 
ganda for revolution. Wages are ac- 
cordingly low and working conditions 
very bad. Although the land workers, 
for instance, have a comparatively 
strong Syndicalist organization, they 
do not earn more than from 10 to 15 
escudos for a working day of 10 or 
12 In other industries also 
wages are very low, for there are only 
about 30,000 workers in the Syndicalist 
trade union centre and about 10,000 in 
the Socialist, while the total number 
of unorganized workers is about 700,- 
000, not including peasants, hand- 
craftsmep and small tradesmen. Even 


hours, 





es 
In comparison with 1922, the num- 
ber of wage agreements in Germany 


At the end | ; 
agreements | 
Jan- 


has declined considerably. 


there were 10,768 





exerted by Mussolini for the punish- 
ment of Italian refugees in that coun- 
try. In the long years of Mazzini's 
struggle for Italian liberty his hiding 








way of averting the disastrous losses 
the organization is sustaining. It is 
for this reason that I have accepted 
the many requests I have received 
from local unions and individual mem- 
bers of our organization to be a candi- 
date for international president. 


In doing so T am glad to say that 
William Stevenson, of Bay City, Michi- 


gan, and William J. Brennan, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., candidates respectively, for 
international vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, are in full accord with 
the above program for saving the 
union, and when elected will co-oper- 


ate to the fullest extent with me. We 
are conducting the campaign on the 


basis of the larger program rather than 
on personal issues and take this op- 
portunity to place our policy before the 
rank and file of our organization. 
With every good wish, I am, fraternal- 
ly your, JOHN BROPHY. 
Clearfield, Pa., September 24, 1926, 


It cannot be too often emphasized 
that Socialism is not an abstract 
system, but a thing in movement. 
It is not wedded to any stereotyped 
set of formulas, whether of Marx 


or any other, but must be rooted in 





to be done. 

And it cannot by a futile 
policy of local strikes only. The prob- 
lem calls for national planning and na- 
tional action. No company must be 
allowed to operate on a union basis 


be done 





entered the columns of those friendly 
We have become ac- 
to them the inevitable 
accompaniment of the union ‘label 
practices of the official 
But seldom | 

close co- 


to trade unions. 


customed as 





doctrines and 
American labor movement. 
encountered such 


have we 


operation as the one we are going to 
relate. Our brings us the Sep- 
tember number of the “Union Label 
” official paper of the Central 
Label Council of Greater New 
Tucked 


circular 


mail 


sate, 
Union 
York. the business 
of a com- 
and young 
the label 


Workers. of 


away is 


and a letter 
eturing men’s 
ing that 
the United Ga 
America The the Coun- 
cil that six of 
many crafts and the city central body 
promised these 

We are 


pany manufa 


men's cloth bears 


of 


ment 


of 
unions 


minutes 


show local as 


to forward cir- 


culars, just wondering what 


ll the manufacturers 
should insist upon 


the same privilege, even if not all at 
once, ind why the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., can get along without | 
such circularizing?—L. S. 





Santal Midy | 


Quickly Alleviates 


PAINFUL | 
URINATION 


Avoid Imitations 
Look for the word “MIDY” | 
Sold by all druggists 





reality, and, while moulding facts, 
itself 
we must remember that 


it must adapt to them. 
Above all, 
it claims to represent the aspira- 
tions after a better life of the 


toiling and suffering millions of 


hand and the Austrian emperor on the 





of 
has 


political in| 
re-established—in | 
His permit is renewed. 


the right asylum 


America 
this one case. 


Machines Throw More 
Telegraphers Out of Work 


—_—e—— 


CHICAGO. — The new Permalloy 
cable between New York and London 


been 


is 
I 


attainable over this circuit,” City Su-|& 





the human race.—Kirkup. 


perintendent Brown declares. 


- the purposes 

















Insist On 0 





moral support. 





on the above Union Label. 


[("==sse= Saas 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 






This Label § (ana 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 
The best and only way that you can help is to insist 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 


& 





c 


the inflation period, 


as organizations. 


national wage 


c 


nected with Belgium commercially 


seems to be a 


tween 
the manual workers and the unions or- 


is making decided 
prehensive system of social insurance, 


nected with the anti-Fascist news- | covering 890,237 concerns, and on 
paper, “Nuevo Mundo.” uary 1, 1925, only 7,099 agreements, | 
By its decision, the Federal Bureau | covering 785,945 concerns. At the end] 
of Immigration has shown Mussolint] o5¢ 1922 14,300,000 workers were cov- | 
that his scheme of cancellation of citi-| ereq by wage agreements, while at the | 
zenship of Italian liberals and radicals | enq of 1924 the corresponding number | 
abroad cannot deprive them of per-| wag only 13,100,000. The decline in| 
sonal safety abroad. Vacirca came tO} the number of agreements is princi- | 
America from Switzerland, where he! jaijy due to (1) concentration in the | 
had fled to escape assassination at the| wontres of production, and (2) aid 
hands of the Black Shirts. Switzer- trade slump. The decline in the num- 
land will not take him back. Her ber of workers covered by oad 
chief reason for refusal is the pressure agreements. is due ‘to (1) ‘large dis- | 


(2) the tec h- | 


"4 nical reconstruction of factories; (3) | 
places in Switzerland were continually : ; 
5 ‘ ‘ . the dismissal of many non- manual | 
being. raided by kidnapers for his 
: ‘ ‘ workers who were needed only during | 
enemies. Louis Napoleon on the one 


etc, 


: bak The parties concluding the agree- 
other bullied the Swiss authorities 4 ieee , 

i ,. | ments are, in the case of workers, only 
surrender him. He was safe only in ae , ai 
- . | associations, while in the case of em- 
England. And recently, under Allied ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 

‘ | ployers there are single firms as well 

pressure, the trial of the murderer of 


But in general there 


he Sovi yoy, Varovsky, Switz- 
’ Gaviet envoy, APY ¥» in . has been an increase in the number} 
erland became a farce. The Swiss are ‘ . | 
: . , ‘ of agreements covering whole unions, | 
still paying for that farce. But _! that j 1. 1995. 86.7 | 
so 1a on January ’ vod, SO.¢ per 
ey do ye y guests whom ‘ 
renee eras gor ia walnd ; ee | cent of the workers coming under 
Musso ay we < | | 
ern aistl =P ? - | wage agreements were under union| 
‘Thus becuase the Swiss are embat | agreements. There has been a corre- 
s, becaus Swiss ar bar- y ‘ : 
or “| sponding decline in the number of lo- | 
rassed and because Vacirca has clearly | ; P Most al 
. shee | cal agreements. Most numerous of| 
asserted his right as a civilized human | i ¢* state! or tl | 
: F | all are the district agreements. he | 
being to a refuge until he can return | * 
B % P : 11,900,000 workers officially registered 
to his own country without fear of ; 1. 1985. 10.660 an) dnbk 
P 9 : one oO January 1, 929, 660,06 (89.6 per 
being murdered for his political views, | pie denna ¢ ed a M i I 
|} cent) were working under district or 


agreements. The an-| 

yrentice system gulated 16.5 | 

of the wage agreements con- 
1924, 


was re in 
ver cent 
luded in 


MANY LABOR SUCCESSES 


SCORED IN LUXEMBURG 


——@————— 


Luxemburg, which is closely con- 


and 


is another triumph in eliminating P | 
human operators from the telegraph| i" respect to currency, is now sharing | 
and cable service, it appears from the its misfortunes. The workers of the 
announcement of the Chicago division little country are suffering from the | 
of the Western Union Telegraph| fluctuations in the rate of exchange, | 
Company. “The unheard of speed cf with its usual effects in raising the | 
2,500 letters per minute, about five| cost of living far beyond the rises wd 
times faster than any long distauce| Wages which it is possible to secure | 
submarine cable of *the old type, is by hard trade union conflict. The only | 


ood result of the present misfortunes 


closer co-operation for | 


of 
national 


combined action be- 


the centre organizing 


anizing non-manual workers and civil 


servants. 


In certain other respects Luxemburg 


progress. A com- 


overing all branches, has just come 


into operation, and there has been con- 
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Third Ave. at 84th St. 
44th Annual Sale of 
SCHOOL GOODS DURING SEPT. |! 


The Old Reliable Place to Buy Your 
Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Stationery,, Books 
Complete All Year 
VISIT OUR STORE 


Assortments 



























Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


O.W.WUERTZG 


PLAY ER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS §& 


Standard OF Quality Since 1895 


RADIOS: PHONOGRAPHS- -RECORDS 


SAVE © 


COR, rte *ST 
COR.1S52=sT 


Two 
STORES 


| of strikes, 


| izational work. 


} ment 








the best paid workers, the railway men 
and seamen, get from 20 to 25 
escudos a day. Efforts have been made 
in the past to raise wages by means 


only 


but this has only been suc- 
cessful in the case of quite small craft 
such the tramway men’s 
60 to 70 percent of the rest 
of the workers are illiterate and quite 
indifferent to both politics and tradé 
unionism. 

Then there is also the religious ques- 
tion.» The church has so great an in- 
fluence over the masses of the people 
that it is very difficult to spread trade 
union ideas among the workers, who 


unions, 
union, for 


as 


(One escudo is about 2d.) 


charges of manysl and non-manual | are both bigoted and indifferent. 
workers im consequence of the use of| 
labor-saving machinery; 


The Socialist Party and the “free” 
trade union centre, which has two sec- 
retariats, one in Lisbon for the south 
and in Oporto for the north, 
| find it advisable, therefore, to concen- 
trate chiefly on educational 
In All the larger 


another 


and organ- 
towns 


labor schools have been established, 
Which have both day and evening 
classes, the expenses being borne 
jointly by the party and the trade 
unions. But much hard work will have 
|}to be done before the Portuguese 
worker is educated to labor politics 
and trade unionism. Moreover, the 
trade unions and the Socialist Party 
formerly had two members of parlia- 


ment and a certain amount of influence 
in the municipalities, but since the es- 
tablishment of the govern- 
and the dissolution of parliament 
position has been very difficult. 


military 


their 


BOSTON FUR WORKERS 
VOTE GENERAL STRIKE 


BOSTON, 
fifty 


attending a 


Mass.—One hundred and 
non-union, 
called by 


that a 


workers, union and 
meeting 


30, 


mass 


Fur Workers Local voted 


general strike be called in the imme- 
The 


into 


men 
the union. The 
include a 40- 


equal distribution of work, 


diate future. non-union 


agreed to come 


strike demands are to 


hour week, 


and elimination of apprenticeship in 


the shops. 








Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you ever tasted— | 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 
LILAC 


TEA 


At All Grocers. 10c a Package 


— 























WORKERS 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


WAITERS & 


Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RIFKIN, 
President! 
WM. LEHMAN, 
Sec'y-Treasurer| 


Always Look 
For This 
LABEL 
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GARLAND FUND 
HAS EXPENDED 
$1,074,000 


Endowment Made by 
Socialist Has Been 
Exhausted, Report 
Declares 


———_----- 


HE conclusion of the active work 
of the American Fund for Pub- 
lic Service, commonly known as 

the Garland Fund, is indicated in its 
report for its fourth year ending last 
June 30, just made public. The re- 


port shows that all of the principal], 


and income of the Fund has either 
been given away, loaned or pledged 
for future payment. The total amount 
disposed of in the four years, together 
with pledges and loans since the close 
of the fourth yéar is $1,674,000. Of 
this sum $829,000 has been given away 
outright, $388,000 is pledged for future 
payment and the remainder of $457,000 
is outstanding in loans either made 
directly by the Fund or as endorse- 
ments on bank loans or in purchases 
of applicants’ stock. 

The original fund contributed by 
Charles Garland, the Socialist who re- 
fused his inheritance, totaling $901,555, 
was increased by $650,700 due to the 
rise in thé value of the shares of the 
First National Bank stock, which con- 
stituted half of the Garland gift. In 
addition $136,700 was received as in- 
come. 

Quick Expenditure Urged 

It has been the pdlicy of the Fund 
from the beginning to appropriate or 
loan both the principal and income of 
the Fund. This policy was based on 
three considerations: First, the désire 
of the board to make the Fund of 
maximum usefulness at this time; sec- 
ond, the disinclination to pile up a big 
fund with its consequent power in the 
hands of trustees; and third, to Mr. 
Garland’s expressed wish to have the 
entire amount disposed of in the short- 
est possible time. 

The commitments for future pay- 
ment over a three-year period mark 
the end of the active period of the 
Fund's work in handling new applica- 
tions for aiding enterprises and have 
compelled the board to decline to con- 


sider further applications for gifts to 
any new undertaking. The pledges 
for future payment are intended to 


assist the enterprises which have been 
aided to get on their feet with money 
from other sources. These pledges are | 
subject to continued effective work by 
the organizations to whom they have | 
been made, the Fund reserving the| 
right to withhold them if their work | 
does not justify it. 

Among the enterprises aided largely | 
by the Fund during four 
and which will be aided during i 
years until support rm, 
secured from other quarters are Brook- | 
wood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y.;| 
Age, monthly magazine; | 
organization for 
the Rand Sc 0% 


these years, 


next three 


Labor a 
Pioneer» Youth, an 
workers’ children; 
Research Department, New York C 
the Federated Press, a labor 
service, Chicago; workers’ education | 
sehodls conducted under the auspices | 
of the United Mine Workers in Penn- | 
sylvania and Illinois; the Workers’ | 
Health Bureau, New York City; Com- 
monwealth College, a workers’ school 
at Mena, Arkansas; the educational! 
work of the Colorado and W yoming | 
Federations of Labor; Philadelphia| 
Labor College; the Workers’ Party 
School, New York City; Portland | 
(Oregon) Labor College, and the} 
Seattle Labor College. The pledge to| 
Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, | 
N. Y., which is the largest, totaling:| 
$150,000, covers a ten-year period, the 
annual being reduced we 
$25,000 at the end of ten} 
years. 
Education Biggest 

Most of thesé commitments, as the| 
figures show, are for the support of | 
workers’ education enterprises. It is | 
in this field that the fund has 


in= | 
vésted the largest amount, believing | 
| 


press | 





ce 
pledge 
to $5,000 


Investment 


| arbitrator agreed upon by both, and a 
| member of the firm. 





HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION | 


Local 233, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 5259 
Meet every ist and 3rd Tuesday 
AL. GRABEL, President 

{. KORN, J. BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 








GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 
OMce and Meadquarters at Astotia Hall, 62 East 
4th st Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular nrtetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 





ABE aa PETE KOPP, 
Rec. Sec'y. 
GARRET Briscoe. J. GREEN, | 
Vie Fin. Sec'y. | 
JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bus. Agent. Treasurer, 


| aid to minorities. 
| fund 


}ing and 


| resolution giving their heartiest thanks 


| strike. 





it to be of substantial and enduring 
value. Other projects to which the 
fund has contributed for special work 
and has made pledges for specific 
pieces of work in the future are: the 
League fer Industrial Democracy, N. 
Y. C.; the Committee on Militarism in 
Education; civil liberties, Negro and 
working class defense; and for the 
various research projects financed and 
directed by the fund including a study 
of American impérialism, a study o! 
employers’ tactics against organized 
labor, and a legal historical study o! 
injunctions in industrial conflicts. 
The Vanguard Press, recently start: 
py the fund to publish inexpensi, 
standard books on radical and la! 
subjects for workers, has a capital 
$100,000 given by the fund. The fi 
has also bought stock to the amou 
of $10,000 in the Russian Reconstru 
tion Farms, an enterprise to industri: 
ize agriculture in thé Caucasus, ! 
nanced by capital from the Unit: 
States, and $20,000 in the Oklahom: 
Leader, a weekly farmer-labor pape! 


Many Loans Outstanding 


Among the larger loans outstanding 
or endorsements made on bank loans 
are: th» Joint Board of the Furriers 
Union, N. Y. C.; the Daily Worker, 
Chicago, Il.; the Equity Printing Co., 
and the Industrial Workers of the 
World, Chicago; the Lenox Building, 
Washington, D. C.; the Associated 
Textiles, Inc., Chicago; the Co-oper- 
ative Central Exchange, Superior, 
Wis.; the Minneapolis Daily Star; the 
International Labor Defense, Chicago; 
the Labor Bureau, N. Y. C.; the Na- 
tional Urban League, N. Y. C.; the 
Russian Reconstruction Farms, N. Y. 
C.; the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Com- 
mittee, Boston, and Camp Tamiment, 
N. ¥. C. 

During the fourth year of the fund 
ending June 30, 1926, a total of $477,- 
000 was appropriated and $215,000 
pledged gor future payment. This rep- 
resented a great increase in the gifts 
over previous years, due to the fact 
that the fund had adopted a definite 
policy of aiding selected enterprises 
in fields that seemed most produc- 
tive of results. The amounts appro- 
priated in previous years were $75,345 
the first year, $117,782 the second, and 
$132,439 the third. The loans made 
during the fourth year were $166,000 
(exclusive of endorsements on bank 
loans) as against $115,000 the first 
year, $26,000 the second year and $137,- 
000 the third year. 

The American Fund was organized 
in July, 1921 and incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. Thé only gift 
received was that from Charles Gar- 
land shortly after the fund's organi- 
zation. The project had been for some 
time in the minds of some of those 
who became its trusteés. It has been 
devoted almost entirely to aiding en- 





terprises in the labor and radical 
movements, chiefly workers’ educa- 
tion, labor journalism, legal - defense 


working-class and Negro cases and 
The trustees of the 
are Roger N, Baldwin, H. H. 
Broach of Minneapolis, Robert W. 
Dunn, Morris L. Ernst, Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, Wm. Z. Foster of Chicago, 
| Lewis S. Gannett, Benjamin Gitlow, 
Clinton S. Golden, James Weldon 
Johnson, Freda Kirchwey, Seott Near- 
Norman Thomas. The pres- 
ent officers of the fund, elected at a 
recent meeting, James Weldon 
Johnson, president; Clinton S. Golden, 
vice-president; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
secretary, and Morris L. Ernst, treas- 
urer. 


for 


are: 


“=| MILLINERY WORKERS WIN 
AFTER 10 MONTHS’ STRIKE 


——— oes 
After a ten-month strike against the 
of Meyer & Son of Maspeth, 
Long Island, the Millinery 
Union Local 24 won a splendid victory. 
This fight, 
a great dea] of money and effort, has 


firm Ss. 


Workers’ 


which has cost the union 


shown the whole labor movement that 
the millinery workers will not permit 
any of their employers to again estab- 
lish open-shop conditions in their in- 
dustry. 

gained thé most impor- 
tant point in the settlement, which 


The union 





UNION DIRECTORY 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 





Office: 389 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President . 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
uarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
fice open daily except Mondays from ") A. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 
WILLIAM WENGBRT, President SRanins PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTI B, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


iffice & Hea aby Ave, Phone 4621 Stagg | 


~ id. 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 405 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON. President CHAS. H. BAUSHER 
RY P. EILERT . Sec’y THOMAS AND Box, "E{S, 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 








LOCAL UNION No, 808 

eaconertws in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brook bor Lyceum. Telephone Stage 6414. Office hours every day 
except Feeretie, Regular ges at every monser ie 
JOHN HALE lnesatttens SYDNEY a  . me ENRY COOK, 1 

ayes jen C. ry asurer 
FRANK HOFFMA JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDELL. 
Vice-President Fin. Secreta Business Agent 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED ae te, OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regulat meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES PORNGON, Jr., peetions 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. See Leawis Benson 
ay 





| Christepher G Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, &r., Clark 


rding Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOGAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th preget, New York. 
eautes meetings every Friday P. M. 








| 
| 


RHINFLAN! DER 8339 








|| JOHN A. HANNA, President. 3. 3. DALTON. Vice-President. J. CORDINER, Rec. Sec’y, 
} THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, See’y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus, Agent. |, 
= — ————— — — ——_—- -= $$ — = 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 


Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
except Thursday Regular meetings’ every Monday evening 


JOHN HALKETT, 
President 
RANK HOFFMAN, 
Vice-President 


ALFRED ZIMMER, 

Rec. Secretary 
JOHN THALER, 

Fin, Secretary 


GEO. W. SMITH, 
Treasurer 


SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Business Agent 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening. The Seccative wee 
Evening at THE LABOR TEMPLE, 243 EAST yh ner iw yonk ‘THY. 


| 


MI 1g) =a 4d. JOLLERAN, Preaident ness 
a 2. NNELL, V' Beet nese fochte: 
FnoMas 6 SHERID AN. “Fin, See’y. JOHN LEAVY HN DOOLST 


HAEL GALLAGHER, Ree, "nee’s. JOSEPH LeMONTE 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS. 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
_ International Union. 


OFFICE:, 210 EAST Sth 8 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1- 


The Council meets every ist and 8rd 
Wednesday. 


JACOB ROBERTS, See’y-Organizer. 
8. HERSHKOWITZ, M. GELLER, 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every lst and 8rd 
Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery ist and 3r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 





All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 


United a Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 

















Meet Ist and 3d Monday, & P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 
M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 


M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
™M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 
Local 234, A. M. ©, & B W. of N. A. 
176 E. B’way. Orchard 5258 

Moet every ist & 3rd Tuestay 
acas” GRABAL, tag 
L l. ine, 


Manager. 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
GBHO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
egular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 








Sam Harris, N. Cane, 
President. c. Sec’y. 
Murray Chisling, J. Reena 
Vice-President. Fin.“Sec'y * Treas. 


Gus Levine, Business Agent, 


| HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUSEN GUSKIN 
Manager 











Joint Executive Committee 






The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheises 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secrotary-Treasuret 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone Ashland 2609 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY,. General Manager 







MORRIS SIGMAN, President 



























me 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Mak 
talian , suit an ers 
Union Loca) 48. LL. G. W. 0. 

Office, 231 E. 14th Street. Lexington 4640 
Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 FP. M 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown 231, 3s 14th St ist & 8rd Frida: A, 4 ». M. 
Bronx—E. 187th & 8. Boulevard tet & 3rd 8 P. 
Harlem—1714 Tetintes Ave ist & 3rd Lg HR: iT) = 
B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—T76 


SALVATORE INDO. “Wonaper-Seoretery. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 












I: 












Uli? abeies Seba itis 















¢ LOCAL 11016, A. F. ef L. A 

UNION, Local @, 1. L. G. W. 0. , ae B...y: 
Exec, Board meets every 2nd and 4th $ aight at 7:38 0’ ey fee " 
Tuesday, at the OMce, 601 EB. t6ist St. Lovls FELDREI erealaest , a 
Melrose 7690 . oort ms Secy.-Treas, 4 
CARL GRABHER, President. Manager fs 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. _EATIS FUCHS. Bus. bald te 














Italian Dressmakers’ 


Union, Local 89, 3, L. G. W. U, 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Loral 62 of L. L, G. W. UO. 
117 Second Avenve 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. A. SNYDER, 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-18 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG, 3rd FLOOR. 






Executive Board meets every 
evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. 
Lackawanna 4844. 


Tuesday 
Phone: 






















Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-2-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec'y-Treas. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKEES OF AMERICA 
611-621 Brondwoy, New York, N. ¥, Telephones: Spring 7600-1-2-3-4) 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Maer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 



















New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


A. C. W. of A. Lacal “Big Four.’’ 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566, 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at f p. m in the office 


PHILIP OBLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Trem. . 















OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 





—— 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


‘fF GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
JFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1857 


Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
MORRIS BLUMENEKICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, See’y-Treasurer, 













Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affillated with the American Federation of Labor ané 
National Bnilding Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Seeretars. 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
@2 East 106th Street Lehigh 8141 
Executive Board? Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street, 


{ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 














Phone Watkins 9188 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 


LEON B. ROUSE 


See That Your Milk Man Weare 
the Emblera of 









‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. CW. A 
Office: 3 Delancey 8t. Drydeck 3408 


Pressers’ Union 


Local 3, A. C, W, A, 


Ex. Board mecta every Friday at 8B, AL eee ey th eran be e 
11-87 Arion 


IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairma 
KENNETH F. WARD, "nerretary 
ANTHONY. 'V. FROISE, Bus, 


a. eal Catron § iit, 


at. 





The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Loca! 584, L. &. of T. 


Office 
565 Hudson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 


of the month at 
ASTORIA OALL 


62 East 4th St. 









NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ . UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. IL. SHIPLACOFF 
anager 





Executive Boara 
meets on the 2nd and 
4th ‘Thursdays at the 
FORWAKD BUILDING, 175 East 
Broadway, Room 3. 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 











MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas, 











Office and headquarters, 701 Broadway 
AL. GREENBERG, 


Organizers: 






PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Phone Orcharé 1206 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 


FRED C CATOLA, SAM SCHNALL, ¥F . 
Prerident. Manager Treasurer. SARENCE netpes. 


GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO, Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO. 





Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local +361, Brooklyn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 








President 
ICAL UNION No. (4) = e= 
: John 8 
n *Coneel 
Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. Besricatetireas, 
Meets Every 8rd Sunday of Every Month at odore F. Donglas 
SHIELD'B HALL, §7 SMITH 8T., BROOKLYN. Organiser 





was the full recognition of the union 
and that only union workers are to 








be employed. 

The rest of the points are to be 
settled by arbitration. ‘Thé arbitrators 
will be former President Zaritsky for 
the union; Dr, Paul Abelson, impartial 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at § P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 


Charles McDonnell, E. BR. Calvert, 
President. Sec’ y-Repre. 





HYMAN L SD ET TARS, 













MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1270 

Executive Board meets every Tuesday evenin 
& H. we — NATHAN earrem 


ec, Bee’ 
I. H. GoL DBERG. MAX GOODM AN 


ALEX ROSE, 
Sec’y-Treas. 
“*~.. “MENDELOW!TZ 


Chairman Ex. 
ORGANIZERS: 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 





Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avénue, Long — City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at & P. 
MICH: x J. McGRATH, Sooners. 
JOUN W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
haAM MEHRTENS, Recording Setretary. 





The workers of the shop passed a 


WIL 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 








Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 84TH Staest. New Yore Citt 
Frank Walter, Ii. —— 

President ec. Secretary 
A, Poggiotte, Wm. Dettelbac 

Vice Pr Fin. Secretary 
A, Vols, August Schrempf, 

Treasurer Business Agent 











N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquariers: 621 BROADWAY (Room 528). Phone Spring 2258-2258 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday 

Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 

Local 243—-Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 

Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 

Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 

















to all the officérs of the union and 





executive board for their tireless ef- 
fohts in conducting and winning this 





German Painters’ Union 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 468, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. P : Harlem 4878. 
Regular meetinxs every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 East 84th Street 
MATTHEW J. MORAN. President. HN WALSH, Vice-President, 
RED PEIGAN, General-Secretars. aimotnY HOPKINS. Secretary. 


Battvéss Agents 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN, JOUN HASSETT, PAT DREW. | 











LOCAL 409, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 





Regular Méetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 

at the Labor Temple, 243 East s4th St. 
AU GUST KOENECKE, President 
“HAS. KOENIG, Secretar 





AMBROSE HAAS, Fin -Sec’y. 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


AND CAPS || 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Hendqvarters 366 EIGHTM AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 

M. McDON on D, G. CHEN, 
President Rec. Secretary 










FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loreal 2. Internat’! Fur Workers’ Unien, 
OMce and spetenpewen, $49 Willoughby 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, 1. L. G. W. U. 





130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1933 Ave., Brook ta. 796 
Executive Board meets every Monday Regular Seetings, ist and Ird Monday 
at? P.M S 5 Lis S\, Progitont. 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, E. FRIEDMAN, Ree. See's. 
Manager. Sec’y-Treae, Ex. WEN? NE, Fin. "7. 
H. KALNIKOFF, Bus, Agent. 


——« 





Regular ate Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LAROR UNIONS AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETIFS. Seating Capacity 358. | 








LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone 


i 
| 

& Main. | 
Regular meétings every first and third W Caheeaay ats Pp. b | 


645 
M 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, | 
Secretary-Treaserer. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 











Always 


Look for (Com 








Unién Drivers 
w 


Patronize Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 


INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES ANP CANADA 
A@iiated with the American Federation of Labor 
8 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel. Hunters Potnt @ 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
i. WOHRL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 










. 





Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 719 sackman 
St. B 





rooklyn 
Phone Dickens 1144 
Philip Lurte, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 


I. Burstein, Treas. 


ear This Button 8. Bestnawelg, Bus. ap) | 








This Label 























ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


anived in 1919 for the purpose of spread! 
and helping all 
ng the Italian-spea! 


Ore 
unioniem 
activities am 


For Translations, Printing and § 


ng wo 


Office at 231 East 14th St., 


tTURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary 


re cornized lebor tnions In all 
rkere of New Yor . 


ng the principe 





s and the ethics of labor 
industrial and educationa) 
City and vicinity 

peakers, Call Lexington 5852 

N. ¥. 

LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizer 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal || 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They }) 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Ccunsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last,Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Laion 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. | 











Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 | 









AMALGAMATED TEMPLE | — 


Brooklyn, N. 
Rooms and Ry ‘Meetings for 
Moderate Rates 


11.27 ARION PLACE 


Meeting 
Organizations at 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


9419 Willewghby Ave., Brooklyn. 










The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


( Tce and Headquarters 12 Marks As oo. N 


Regular Meetings Every First and Third Fri ats P.M 
Executive ss ard Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. “Phone Orchard 2768 
M. ROSEN > MACY M. HIMELSON 
President e-Pre Financial Sec'y 
. NEWMAN PHIL Pp GIN IER L. SISKIND ef 
Rec cy Bus. Agent 








ae ere Bh Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AM Pye egal BLDG.. 205 WEST i4th 8ST : WAT kins 1766 
Regular antham Every Second and ” Pourth Tuesday at 
LINGTON HALL, 19 8T. MARK’S PLACE 
ERT FE CASTRO. President 
ank J, Flyoe 
Kee. 


ALB 
A. 3. Kennedy, 
Pin. Becy 


frank Sehei. 


Pat's Boalon, 











Large and sma!) hal! suitable for all 
octasions and meetings at reasonabie 
rentals. Stagg 3243. 





248-247 EAST @1th #T, 
Labor Temple NEW YORK. 


Workmen's E@ucationa! Asanciation. j 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 p m. | 









U. A. Plambers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No. 1, BROOKLYN. NEW TORK 


Office: 19 Fourth Avence. Phone: Sterting 8733. 







Recular Meeting every Mondoyv evening. at I82 Clerment Avenee, aera 
Exerutive Koard meets every Friday eveting, at the 
Office open from 9 A, M Se setee . cer 
THOMAS Ff. OATES A ERSON, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 





President. 








Halls for Meetings. Entertainments ead 
Balls. Telephone Lenox 1060, 


— 





THE NEW LEADER—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, hes 


usements = 


COSMOPOLITAN ; 30. ‘Mes Wei. Bat 


- Direction MESSRS. sHe BERT 














DRAMA 
The Drama of America we OS ___ || WINTER GARDEN 


Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 























ONDAY Night 
at 

The Klaw Theatre 
Richard Herndon 


The 
GREAT Will Give You 
TEMPTATIONS | his Thrill of the Year 


gandist. Over immature minds, the . ; 3 as 
false picture may Wave greater sway, aia TREAT 'EM ROUGH 
attitudes toward the world ‘possible to the influence of Dickens’ stories, of : : 3 auteet: antAhoun | by 

A : ‘ y | czy 9 ” $e ly fur- MAN z 3E . ~ 
the adult; none of them includes the} “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” is merely Holiday Matinee Frederic and Fanny Hatton 
making or the. imposing of moral| ther indication of the mental and Columbus Day, Oct. 12 ‘ith All Biss? 
judgments. The adult may accept the} moral under-development of the ma- wit an Dinehart 
theory of free will in determining his| jority, whose emotions respond before Genevieve Tobin 
own responsibility; he will accept the! their intellects inquire. But persons and a Splendid Cast 

Staged by Allan Dinehart 

First Matinee Thursday. 





The Most Magnetic Personality 
in Musical Comedy 


By Joseph T. Shipley 
VIII. The Plays of Tomorrow dictments that could be drawn, much 


more final, when so shown by an art- 
Maturity of mind and will are rare| ist, than the deliberate or unconscious 
in life; 


naturally they are not promi- distortions of an adolescent propa- 
nent upon the stage. There are various 











Is Eclipsing All Her Former Triumphs, in 
NAUGHTY RIQUETTE 
with STANLEY LUPINO 


HOLIDAY ATIDES pees DAY, 
TUESDAY, OcTose 12 











WINTER GARDEN 
Sunday Night Concert 


ALWAYS THE BEST SUNDAY 
ENTERTAINMENT IN TOWN!? 
STARS AND NUMBERS ynen 
BROADWAY'S CURR EV 
HITS 


ENT R 
AND MUSICAL COMEDY 
SMOKING PERMITTED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE HOUSE. BUY THE INTERNATIONAL DRAMATIC SENS ATION! 
SEATS EARLY AND AVOID BEING Has aroused more discussion than any play in a gen t 
ONE OF THE STANDEES 3 cf er 


doctrine of pre-determinism for that| so swayed are moved—as Brutus and 
of others. The most obviously mature} Anthony show in Shakespeare's “Ju- 
plays, therefore, are tragedies; and/ lius Caesar’—alternativeely in either 
the intellectual temper.of an age may} direction, and by the ablest pleader. 


















































Class War Depicted 
in New Film 





Will play an important part in **Lion be measured in terms of what it deems| Maturity searches behind the epithet 
Tamer,"’ opening at the Neighborhood tragic. To Shakespeare, for instance,| and the judgment, to analyze the ; 
to king, to country, to god.. The dra-| mature is the complete avoidance of < ‘4 : 
matists of the industrial era in every | moral issues, of social problems. The by Edward Wilbraham, which opened THE ORIGINAL LONDON CAST in 
Thursday night at the Maxine Elliott nd E: 1D B I E RY DD Ss 
. . 
Points a Question mechanizing influences of a capitalist] in life, will strive to analyze the 
| order, upon the impulses of the in-| forces that urge in society and in the _ West of Broadway 
SI See ee arora OA A DARING TREATISE of SOCIAL LIFE EVERYWHERE 
’ 39 31 . “ ‘ 
Probl the Waster. of the old type, or in Kaiser’s “From | the stage, in problem play or tragedy. MAXINE ELLIOTT’S Theatre, 3: goth St., Rost of Broadway. Evenings 8:30. 
robtem of te asters Morn to Midnight,” a most ingenious} But some more favored adults are 
of Society 


: tragedy always involves the violation s that conflict. h i layers inthe English 
Playhouse next Thursday night. s : c forces One of the chier play Englis 
land draw their tragedy from the} adult that, because of temperament or 
Theatre. Ry LORD LATHOM 
dividual. Whether it be in Gals-| individual, and will, if he be a dra- 
2nd EDITION 
HOLIDAY MATINEE COLUMBUS DAY, TUES., OCT. 12 
drama of the new, the implacable] financially free from concern, or tem- 
_o 








of a social law, of loyalty to family, Another attitude also possible to the importation “Red Blinds.” a new play 
“What Is Life?” 
at Is Life? 
pressure of the forces of life, the} economic stress, is a direct participant 
44th ST. Theatre kag ee 
John Bowie's Play Raises the| worthy’s “Justice,” a well-made play| matist, throw them in opposition upon 
forces of society that surge about] peramentally less players than spec- 





tators of the human comedy; Anatole 
Thea., rene of Broadway 
30 


money, the need of it, the fever with EFORE is definite! ate 7 N . ie | 
which we spend it, the power it gives,| France, though he was not a drama- : Cres Clonee SHUBER hort, re Bt ee 49th ST. Evenings 8:3¢ 
the fierceness with which we clutch it,| tist, for his stay in the ivory; Oscar me MAW OF the AmierNs = nehipte Yes. 0 oh coal Mats. 
the hatred with which we attack | Wilde, as in “The Importance of Being | fadustie 
those who wouid seize it, are vividly | Earnest,” when he was not muddled | old taeéle with the fantastic: 
shown. The sterility of the business} with morality. Manifestly, these | 
world makes its effects felt in Rice’s| persons move in the domain of high | 
“Adding Machine.” Eugene O'Neill importations from 
| has made several studies; of modern 
suprorters of loose women, if the spirit temperaments in conflict. Sweeping 
of Socialism were to guide the land?! jjqustrial. impulses are pictured in 
There is, of course, the claim of the| such dramas as Hauptmann’'s “The 
psycho-analysts that emotions and! weyers,” Toller’s “Hinkemann,” and in “The Glass Slipper” portraying a 
tendencies dammed in one direction, | jraiser's “The Machine Stormers”; | single phase of that conflict in more 
suppressed or repressed, or whatever) y,..¢ emphasizes a more spiritual! realistic play; and Lothar in “The 
they wish to call them, will find a new | problem in “Exiles”; recent efforts to| “Werewolf,” scintillating on the sur- 
= — S inevitably as dammed | Combine all the forces of civilization | face of life, with no concern for the 
water?Will rise to flood. The calmer| i}, one portrayal are Lawson's excel-| terrors of its deeps.. High comedy and 
psychologists of the old and still some- lent “Processional” and Dos Passos’ | such comic opera as that of Gilbert 
what scientific school seem to think “The Moon Is a Gong.” |-and Sullivan, which pays attention to 
that emotions and tendencies are less What is important to observe in| the forces of nature and society only 
physical in their mapa bina and that | considering the maturity of such plays | to mock them, to turn them into tipsy- | 
the disuse of a desire, the ‘failure wd is not the skill or the novelty of their | turvy burlesque, are the lighter aspect | the chief engineer, who, in. order to| 
exercise a wish, somehow results aiid technique, but the absence of stated or; of the mature mind that in more se-| prevent a recurrence of the revolt, in- | 
the ultimate death of that desire ned Insofar as; rious mood turns to the problem play | vents the ertificial man to do his bid- | 
Matency. There are aerey yhe ym they are likely to outlast their day, to! and the tragedy. The term “problem | ding and eliminate the slaves. | 
aay. Wire's no use pondering,. for So- “plays of tomorrow”; they do| play” is inclusive; it is really a grop- However, the first artificial being | 

Every character is in| ing toward maturity, and ink-bottle| that leaves the electric retort makes| 


cialism will not come until the spirits | 
| 
ay Dy gonctaag gated Cheong illains with white-wash heroes may | common cause with a workers. Un-| 
| moral judgments and the} der his direction and guidance they} alte OO =a” 
LLL ey 
| 
regulated their | 


will not arise; there are, therefore, 
others who retort that, given the storm the Upper Town, 
| Plymouth Theatre 
West 45th Street Evenings 8:30 


form, we may gradually grow toward 

the spirit it requires, just as this coun- 

try has been groping its way toward 

democracy (though it at times. seems Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
as if we can't even tell the right di- icin temaute the | Popular Mat. Thursday 
rection) these last hundred and fifty ending. The last | POE rin Fey d 
“for | ? ' pera Company 


HE more questionable operations 
of Mr. Chase, in John Bowie’s play 
Tust Life,” in which Marjorie 
Ra: au is starring at the Henry Mil- 
ler ' atre, suggest a speculation that 
has {:cquently come to my mind: 
What vould happen to such wasters, 
to such gambling spendthrifts and 





GREATEST OF ALL OPERETTAS » NYSS. oad Gat.. Hert Soqes es 
America’s Inimitable Star in 


“Better than the first.” || | the Greatest Laugh Tri- 


Herald Tribune e ° : 
New Numbers, New Scenery umph of His Career 
WM. 


= HODGE 


Hol. Mat.. Col. Day, Oct. 12 
The Judge’s Husband 


“'The Judge’s Husband’ ranks 
easily as the best of all the Hodge 
plays. . . . Mr. Hodge is doubly 
welcome this season.” 

—Stephen Rathbun, Sun. 

HOLIDAY MAT. COL’S DAY, Tues., Oct. 12 


film octopus the German film 
is making its last bow to its 
brilliantly 


executed tale of “Metropolis’’—the city 
of machines, 

This new picture, which was recently 
bi Berlin, is divided into two 
Song, c= the brains and the hands of so- 

| 
| 
| 
| 














comedy. Recent 
Hungary reveal both types of mature | screened in 
mind; Molnar ‘in “The Goat 
symbolizing the fundamental struggle 
of the individual and the conventional, 








ciety. In the Upper Town lives the 
ruling class, amidst all the joys and 
comforts of its age. The Lower Town, 
| bathed in eternal artificial light, houses} 
the wage slaves, garrisoned, regulated, 
forced down to an unbelievable low 
established by 


PRS ine Sin as ie ce 
As Great a Play as “The Big 
asl Is a Picture 


. WOODS Presents 


LOWELL an AMAN 


“The WOMAN DISPUTED” 


By DENISON CLIFT 


ANN HARDING 


LOUIS CALHERN—CRANE WILBUR 
and A COMPANY OF 50 


Staged by J. G. HUFFMAN 


SURPASSING THE MARVELOUS 
RECORDS ESTABLISHED BY 
“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 
Grand Onrera Ensemble of 80 Voices 


HOLIDAY MATINEE COLUMBUS DAY 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 





their identity 
numbers. - 
Finally the lower orders, led by a 
renegade from the upper region, revolt 
against the master class. But they 
are swiftly beaten into submission by 


level, 

















A: HW OODS presen ts 


CAPACITY HITS 


FLORENCE 
REED _w tHe 
SHANGHAI 

RESTURE: 


N 
Le GREATEST MELODRAMA ! 
ore CNONLD by JOHN COLTON 


CHANINS. 4651 





more dogmatic 














implied moral standards. 











be 4 Orch Sthoyn 
180 Trank 
A Br Gi HO ST 


be true 
not take sides. 
the right. Social condemnation or ap- | y 
proval, moral 
appear in the play; but they are those} final adjustment of happy endings may 
not of the play-| lurk; in manifestations the| central machine that 
problem play moves impartially to the | whole life. 
At this 
conventional. 
| with the struggle 
expression of the | happy 
| scene sees the classes reconciled- 
the people in | 


judgments, of course,| stalk in it; 


smashing the} 


of the period pictured, its best 
wright. The dramatist records, he does 

not embrace, them. The hero dies not! close expressed in its 
opening conditions. Then it 
akin to, if it be not one with, the trag- 


juncture the plot becomes | 


inevitably 
The love tale inte rwoven | 


I ARNOLD 


ELTING 


MATI 


RIOLEY 
GE weearae 
la WED eat 


wants virtue is closely 
(or vice) to triumph, or because he 
| thinks the audience may—indeed, we! edy, the 
thoughtful mature mind, the serious 
wherein the con- 


| because the playwright 


highest inevitable 
s 


years. 

At any rate, there is; Mr. Chase, ; MATINEES WED. ~~, 
blacker than life, with jhis Marjorie! z 
Rambeau wife more innocent of life 
than one would fancy ybhody today 
much less an operatic st ir—could be; | 
and along with the wife is a» siscer| 
who_loves a lawyer, and the lawyer 
who loves that wife; and alnog with| 
the scoundrelly husband is a daughter | — NSE Se a Se | ees eee 


who fails to understand but loves him | te, 
<i: and Maximilian” to | Habima Players of Moscow the evident capttaliet intedtions of te 


and, under his influence, almost goes | 
astray; and there is the fine young|/naugurate Guild Season Oct. /] Coming Here in November | director, Herr Lang, are a powerful 
plea for the class struggle 
THEA W. 48% ST. BY MONTAGUE GLASS 210° 


fellow to marry the girl; and emphat- ee 
Sasha? ae! rs S. Hurok, who heretofore he ‘on- | 
woman who fills wifie’s shoes while| The Theatre Guild's permanent com- roy ye Seer. Bi ‘ wi HOMO Duey RITZ vine.wioe sat JULES ECKART GOODMAN 
The Good Fellow” Due ee S niedeiieadies ion ———— 
At the Playhouse Tuesday| mr. rovett, who is a professor in Eng-| Bronx Amusements 
4 > s a professor in Eng- 
JOHN E. HAZZARD 


that unsuspecting dear is abroad, and| pany will open their new geason with 
——_e—— | lish at the University of Chicago, was| 


who comes out just after wifie believes 
her husband's lie (how heavily he| 
Tivesday night | formerly editor of the “Dial” and is 
| now editor of “The New Republic.” He 
of THIRD AVE. 
MATS. WED. & SAT. 


| usually sympathize with the victim; 
the benefit of all, even for SS  —— 
POLE 








but because some dominant force in| play of tomorrow, 
igure in- | flicts inherent in life, in the existence 
of the one and the many—society and 
such plays, void of ap-| the individual—are boldly _ traced, 
wherever their urgings send us, and 
noblest child of the drama is 





| the depths,” as the programme has it, 
But’ for all that, “Metropolis” belongs | 
amongst the masterpieces that 


the life 
| evitably 
Incidentally, 
parent bias, made to seem inevitable 
in the disaster that springs from the] the 
are the truest in-j| born. 


around. the main 


moves him to that end, 
have | 








been produced in Germany, and | 
leave a deep impression everywhere. 

The acting, the directing and eel 
elaborate setting—they are all perfect, 
judged by the highest standards. And 
despite 


nature of society, 


LUDWIG SATZ#* 
FOTASH4/ PERLMUTTER. 
DETECTIVES 


Tolanthe 


6th CAPACITY MONTH! 


there are scenes in it which, 





eee | 














| fined his activities to the management | 

of musicians, announces that he will ee 
“Juarez and Maximilian” a week trom| enter the theatrical field this season. | 
Theatre 








next Monday at the Guild Theatre.| presenting the noted Moscow 
5 Q “Garrick Gaieties” will close at the|Group Habima, a dramatic 
ing out that she is to bear issue of his} Garrick Oct. 9 and go on tour under | which now is touring Europe. 
infamy. And there is the material that | the manegement-of Jack Yorke. “At| 

has, supplied many a play, and once| yrs, Beam's” will be transferred from 
more does duty for Mr. Bowie. He} the Guild to the Garrick Oct. 11. 
seems to have used, indeed, a bowie| ghaw’s 
knife, or some other old-fashioned in-| at the Garrick 
strument for whittling out most of his| season with several 
lines, for all the sweet, homelike truths permanent company and a few guest; 
are carved boldly forth, down to wifie's players. In due time “Pygmalion” will 
alternate at the Garrick with Sidney 





swore!) and spoils his hopes by blurt- | . 
group At the Playhouse on 
Crosby Gaige will present “The Good 


Fellow,” a new 


has written much verse and two novels ‘ p 
comedy by f as ; 
; “Pisiesd Greshatn” s “The Wine : 149th ST., E. 
Richard Gresham" and “The Winged ; “ ae OP. PRICES 
Victory. The play opens in Baltimore ; 
WEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT | 


Mankiewicz peer , 

= 4 , xt Monday 

them in| “The Good Fellow” marks the first | FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
Closing the Fourth Successive Year 


activities call a playwright of Herman| 


assistant dra- | 
|} by Mark Swan, is being produced by 


| The group of fifty players will come satiric 
| to New York during November. Most 
| of their presentations will be modern, | 
“Pygmalion” will be produced but the Habima will render 
Theatre later in the classical Hebrew. Their 
members of the for the aid of much music. rs 
scenery and ritual- 


George S. Kaufman and Herman J 


appearance as ae ee 
comedy} > ; SAM H. HARRIS presents 


Jeanne Eagels 


“Howdy King,” a romantic 


Mankiewicz, formerly 
matic editor of “The Times.” 
Hurok The cast includes John E. Hazzard, 
Clara Blandick, Jeannett Adair, Ethel ‘é ” 
Taylor, Walter Baldwin, Jr., Lester : oi in RAIN 
ernment was obtained to bring the! Vaial, Stéwvart Masten and Earle Crad- | Washington, Sunday evening, Oct. 10. ‘ The World’s Greatest Drama 

: y John Coltor 1 Clemence Randolp 


Guild Theatre with PN b } ; 
| players here. They have been playing | dock. ———— . . 7 MT + ° 
| Founded on ome 2ugham 


Expressionistie 
istic music will be utilized, Mr 
says. The presentation is being made 


Anne Nichols, with Minor Watson in| 





advice to her child that a woman can- | the leading role. The out-of-town pre- | 
not have two careers, that of a pro- 
fession (the opera, in this case) and| while 
that of a wife. And so the final cur-! break its run at the 
tain, after an evening that Copeau's production of “The Brothers 
thought pleasantly 
you may feel, on vagrant speculation. | 
W. L. 


Howard's new play, “The, Silver Cord,’ miere will be held at the Voli Theatre 


Maximilian” wili 





‘ hepher the permission of the Soviet gov- 
“Juarez and 


carried . 

ss Ser. recently in Riga, Warsaw Milt tross eS ¢ } . pso 

Rasimaent ently t F lilt Gros announce that he has , “Miss Thoms n 
nearly completed the dramatization of Week of Oct. 11 


“Nize Baby’ 


away enough, as 


= | Paris. | 
Ow aes Uncle 


will * return to 


| 
a] | | 
Vienna and oe . | 
| Jed Harris, who will pro- 


. ’ oo 
Tom's Cabin” to 
duce the play, is already engaged in 


 sayih Totten T heatre Be Filmed for Posterity gathering a cast to interpret this epic z | ‘3 bee a pa whe oe 2" , 


ST } of the Rockaways. 





rior to the Broadwa pening 
“THE WINGED MESSENGER” 
The R antic Drama of t lith Centun 


Bthel 
| Broadway the 


as Barrymore 


coming season under } 


the star of | 


| the Frohman management, 


Neighborhood Season Opens 
Thursday with “Lion Tamer’ 


Playhouse, that 


The Neighborhood 
charming little theatre on Grand street 


Somerset Maugham’s 


’ 
} sophistic: 


entitled “The 


comedy, 


Constant 


PAUL ROBESON 


latest play, a’ 


| doors 
| located on 48th street between Broad- 


Will Open October 6| 


— os 
Theatre is the 
York's long 


The Edyth Totten 
est addition to New 
playhouses. It will open its| 
Wednesday, October 6. It is} 


| list of 


producers have beg 


viewed by posterity, and “An 


to have 


ompany is now 


Stowe's 


“Uncle 


engaged in|] New 


classic. 


making 


American Tragedy” 


Tom's | a tryout tour at the Shub 


| 


‘ity, Cal. in filming Har-; will open 


Haven, 
here at the Long 
One| atre October 


next week 


llth 





AEOLIAN HALL, TUESDAY EVE.. OCT. 18 


MISCHA ELMAN 


STRING QUARTET 
CHA Ist Violin 
ACHMAN ind Vie 


production, 


coming to the 


In the latest Crosby Gage 
“The Good Feliow,’ 
Playhouse Tuesday night. 


will begin its thirteenth’ season next | ; > negative of the picture is to be sealed | 

Thursday — pew: and Eighth avenue The seating | , in an airproof vault at the 

Tamer.” a new capacity is 299, divided between an| «ith: Institution at. Washing- 

French of Alfred Savoir 

The repertoire compan) includes 

Albert Carroll, Otto MHulicius, Mare 

Loebell, Lily Wubell, Ian Maclaren 

John Roche, Dorothy Sands. Blanche ae : | ment it is the last word in lighting 

Talmud and Paula Trueman : : [and scenic Broadway Briefs Katia 

The opening attraction will be otitis teks Asthtie' ftephtan’s “tn cal play which the 

itial effort i ‘ musical field, will 

remain unnamed open Bt he ahi ul Theatre Monda} ’ 
evening lled ‘ mative opera; WHO Is a 


Totten is the produ r Miss ; . ites rege Fran | Lind the Swed 1 nichtir 


— oe eo a \ M SHUBERT, Viola 
E BRITT, ¢ 1 


Theatre Move to 2. : Saw gh erg de me 
Quarters 





night with ‘The Lion 
The Civic Repertory Theatre will in- 
> “The Anniversary” by Tehckov, 


farce which will be played 


Laboratory 


Larger 


satiric play from the is onian 
orchestra floor and a balcony. It is}, Tr It t t pened 

° on he ¥ i] no to © Opener 

| _ OCT. ct 


ALEXANDER KOSH ETZ ‘axe 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS 
$ " 1 POLLIK linist 


OFF 


in no sense a small theatre, having = , 
! heatre, ng BT antit 100 weave: from the dete of tts!: ARNEGIE HALL. “St NDAY EVE 
stage amply large enouch to stage any | 1 one-act comed) 


‘ | sealing 
drama In the matter of stage equip- | 


appliances . . ae 
PH the Dancer,” the new musi (Hardman) 
Messrs 
ire about to offer, will ha‘ 


Nailee Lindholm.!a workshop 


Shubert | Garden, 


voung |! into a 





Secret Sands,” a three-act, play by a 


personal 


“Treat "Em Rough” Will 
Open Monday at the Klaw , 


——— 


»rofessional writer 1¢ - 
prof iona riter who fo: Swedish soprano, 


“Rain” 
Opera House 


reasons prefers to 


Jeanne Eagels in 
At the Bronx | avis 
——_e-_ ss ; Totten, it will be remembered, {s ‘ 

“ farlir ( the ) vy i aurence 
a der and president of Drama Harling has ; : . ' , a ‘4 
er hentr ate ae What Price . Son nusical itas by | son, under tl direction f Richard rn 2 Bernd will p 

ragetaay easels a tees be ng ~~! et nz Leonard conductor oleslavsky ll open rly cto = ES AEM : ; 
men rsnpi ) ver 09, mé al “3 “Counte Ma? ¢ T ore ; 
the 
Mes 


creat srandchild of Jenny 





with t 


Jeanne Eagels will be seen esent “Treat 
in the role of Sadie Th 
opens at the Bronx Opera 
one week, 
Harris is presenting this 
gagement. This marks the fourt) 
secutive year that 
played in “Rain.” 

Colton and Clemen: 
ed the play from a 
set Maugham em. plan 

“The Winged Mesrenge 
following attraction, oper 
Bronx prior to the Broadway showing 


| 

mpson, which] - | a 
: | Frederic 

House 


Monday Sam 


starting Klaw The- 
return en- 


Theatre 
i} 











the title rol 
by Jim Tully ond Frank) Uenihon, Wil Norris verri- | Ro \ wvett, will be presented 


ak ‘at e|Dazey, opening next Wednesday nigh Al Tat : + este | Fernandes. @whé has tuened sreducer um 
‘at the Comedy Theatre. raham, headed by Ann Forrest. | cidental n Maurie Reubens the reper Nedda Harrigan 
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thanks for what they have done for 
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Sylva as ‘Carmen’ Feature 
of Last Week at Century 


ooo 


HE fourth and final week of thé 
San Carlo Opera season will be- 
gin Monday night at the Century 
Theatre. Nine operas will be pre- 
sented, including 
a special mid- 
week matinee on 

Thursday. 


A feature of the | 


week, will be the 
re-appearance 
with the San 
Carlo for the first 
time in two years, 
es of Vincente Bal- 
a lester, baritone, 
; who since has 
% ; been a member of 
ee the Meétropolitan 
and Chicago opera 
companies. He makes his farewell ap- 
pearance here, as he sails for an ex- 
tended engagement in Spain the fol- 
lowing week. He will sing in “Rigo- 
letto” and in “Otello.” 


Giuseppe Interrante 


From New York the company goes 


to Boston, thence to Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit; and from then 
on to its annual season at New 
Orleans. From there the company 
g0es on its annual Coast-to-Coast 
tour, returning here next May. 

The new artists who will be heard 
here for the first time include: 
Marguerita Sylva, will sing the 
“Carmen”; Gladys Axman, Rose des 
Rosiérs, Antonio Paoli, Ethel Fox, Ada 
Kopf and Margaret Solley. 

The week's 

Monday: “Tosca,” with 
Axman and Falco, Messrs. 
Conati and Mongelll. 

Tuesday: “Rigoletto,” with Mmes. 
Escobar and Schalker; Messrs. Ono- 
frei, Vincente Ballester and Mongelli. 

Wednesday: 
Paggi and Falco; Messrs. 
Lulli and Cervi 

Thursday matinee: “Hansel and 
Gretel,” with Mmes. Schalker, Fox and 
Mr. Interrante. Special ballet 
program, 


who 


repertoire follows: 
Mmes. 
Tafuro, 


with Mmes. 
Tafuro, 


“Traviata,” 


Solley: 


“Faust.” with 
and Schalker; 
Interrante and Mon- 


Thursday 
Mmes. 
Messrs. 
gelli. 


evening 
des Rosiers 


Onofrei, 


Friday evening: “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” with Mmes. Axman and Kopf; 
Messrs. Tafuro, Interrante. Followed 
by “I Pagliacci,” Mme. Saroya 
and Messrs. DeGaviria and Conati. 

Saturday matinee: “Carmen,” with 
Mmes. Sylva and Paggi, and Messrs. 
Tafuro, Interrante and Monegelli, 

Saturday evening: “Otello.” with 
Mmes. Saroya and Schalker, and 
Messrs. Paoli, Ballester and Mongelli. 

Carlo Peroni will direct. 


with 





to York by 


Ibert, 


A work new New 


French composer, Jacaues will 


be played by the New York Symphony | 


Orchestra at its opening concert in 
Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, 
tober 29. It is a suite de ballet called 


“Les Rencoutres.” 





GENEVIEVE TOBIN 








Is co-featured with Allan Dinchart in 
the new Hatton plav, “Treat ‘Em 
Rough,” which opens Monday night at 
the Klaw. 
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|Washington to Hold Music 
Festival Next Week 


——e 


The Division of Music, the Library 
of Congress, is to hold a musical 
festival October 8-9 with two sessions 
daily? 

The purpose of the festival is to ac- 


the public in general, with the wide 
collection of music acquired by gift, 


since the founding of the Republic in 
1776. 

The present collection of pieces, 
Pamphlets and volumes catalogued 
total 1,007,007 separate compositions. 
Only one or two of the oldest libraries 
of Europe have collections in excess 
of this number. 

The two-day festival wil] be an in- 
Vitation affair. 





JEANNE EAGELS 











| Returns to town next week in her suc- 


|cessful role of Sadie Fhompson in| 
| “Rain,” opening Morday night at the | 


| Bronx Opera House. 
| 


| 
Music Notes 


Kibalchich, 





3asile conductor of the 
| Russian Symphonie Choir, will 

Seethoven’'s 
Aeolian 
commemorate 


death. 


from 
the 


to 


{duce 
Fifth 
recital 


| the centennial 


an excerpt 
Symphony 


October 


at 
17th 
of Beethoven's 
Bomar Cramer, pianist, will play the 
Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven at his 
} Aeolian Hall recital on October 13th. 
' 
| Seven new misicians have joined the 
Philharmonic Orchestra for the season 
opens at Carnegie Hall Thurs- 
evening, October 14. They 

| Saul Goodman, tympanist; Alexander 
| Koszegi, second 
| Mich: 
| Brenstein, b iss; 
William Conrad, 
| David Glickstein, trumpet. 


which 
| day are 
violin; 
Martin 


oboe: 


principal 
Stefano, violin; 

Albert Marsh, 

contra-bassoon, and 


its subscription concert 
Tuesday evening, October 18th 
Aeolian Hall, will offer program 


Haydn, Brahms and Tehaikowsky. 


on 
at 
of 


| at first 
a 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian 
| pianist, will give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall Saturday afternoon, October 16th. 

The Glasgow Orpheus Choir of fifty 
will make their first ap- 
in America Monday night at 
Carnegie Hall Hugh S. Robertson is 
the conductor of the 
ists include Boyd Steven, Albert Frog- 
Agnes MacGregor and William 
Smith. 


mixed voices 


pearance 
| 


choir. The solo- 


gat, 


‘NEW ANTI-FASCIST. 
"LEAGUE IS PROGRESSING 


HE 


League for 


Anti-Fascisti 
Italv 
all 


otters 


founded 


the Freedom of 


newly 


extending its activities 


is 
over the country. Thousands of | 
have been mailed to workers and pro- 
league | 


sive institutions The is 


state 
and 
1 the 


established contact with national, 


and local Central Labor Councils, 
it announces that it will soon react 
country through an English bulletin. 

have 


organizations that 
Anti-Facisti Leazue for 
of Italy United 
the Workmeén’s Circle 
ind Italian Mutual 
The 1 re- 
eartening replies from William 
Green, American Federation 
Labo Jam H. Maurer, 
Pennsylvan Federation of Labor; 
Pollo, Vermilion County 
(Indiana) 
prominent 
league has issued a 


itempt against 


the 
the 
Freedom 
Hebrew Tr 


and many Socialist 


Among 
endorsed 


the are the 


les, 


leag 


Benefit Societie ue as 


eived | 
president 
president 


¢ 


of es 


ia Ss 


organizer 
Central Labor Union 
labor leaders 
statement 
the life of Dicta- 
h it de that 
tion i trying 
cessful attempt of 


| othe: 
on 
last 
tor 


Fas 


M hi lares 
iti rea 
this third unsuc 
kind to first disira 
the world’s public opinion from the 


yssolini, in w 
to exploit 


the 


the attention of 
ap- 
condi- 


and political 


has 


lling economic 
in which it 
yndly to morally coer 


plunged Italy, 
e foreign 
governments to refuse to 
Italia been 


talv 


tions 
ind s¢ 
| democratic 
all ns who have 


and 
tyranny) 


refuge 
forced flee escape the 
The statement avers that were it not 
hese perennial dentially un- 
sful attempts, the Fascisti would 
fo to gn 
matic entanglements and 

in order to keep the publi 
kind bunk 
make them 
jt unfortunate 
| existing in Italy. 


f the black shirt 


for t prov 
success 
be reed resort to forei dipio- 


threats 
some ‘of 0 
would 


to the 


quaint the professional musician, and | 


purchase and by the copyright laws | 


| 
intro- | 


Hall | 


; : : | 
The Mischa Elman String Quartet, | 





THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 








California 


Los Angeles 

Local Los Angeles is becoming 
famed for its banquets, which are 
regular features of the movement in 
that city. The latest one was in honor 
of Jose W. Kelly, member of the Mexi- 
can Confederation of Labor and Labor 
Attache in diplomatic circles in this 
os Comrade Kelly has been a 
resident of Mexico for fourteen years 
|and is well versed in labor and political 
condtions in that country. His talk 
on Mexico and labor's rule in that 
country was intensely interesting. 
Local Los Angeles is arranging another 
meeting for him. 

Local Los Angeles is planning to 
cover. the city with Congressman 
Berger's speeches and circulate in one 
colored section his speéch on his Anti- 
Lynching bill. The Jewish Socialists 
in Harry Sherr's district, candidate 
for the State Assembly, are planning 
a house-to-house cafivass, and from 
200 to 250 voters not receiving the 
American Appéal will be placed on the 
subscription list for four weeks. 

Pasadena 

Local Pasadena had an enthusiastic 
meeting on the occasion of Lena Mor- 
Upton Sinclair stole 














row Lewis’ visit. 


ganize Socialist locals whéréver pos- 
sible, and where it is not possible to 
join as members at large. 

The state secretary of Texas is M. A. 
Smith, 3016 Pennsylvania avenue, 
Dallas. 








| Pennsylvania 


Comrade James H. Maurer informs 
us that only once in his life could he 
remember having seen more flowers at 
a funeral than there were at Comrade 
Cora Bixler’s. The Socialists of Penn- 
sylvania are much grieved over the 
loss of this excellent comrade and 
party worker. 

Philadelphia Socialists will open 
their campaign with two open air 
méetings Saturday, Oct. 8 p. m. 
Harry E. Close will speak at 5th and 
Cambria streets, and C. Thomas will 
speak at 40th and Cambridge streets. 





9 








| ballot 


away from his typewriter to attend the | 


| méeting and confer with the candidate 
| for Lieutenant-Governor as to cam- 
paign activities. 
to “smoke out” thé other gubernatorial 
repeal of the Criminal Syndicalism 
| law. 

Bakersfield 


Local Bakersfield ordérs a thousand 


Sinclair is planning | 


copies of Congressman Berger's speéch | 


“The Social Question—Old and 
for Kern County, and will con- 
Mrs. 
re- 


on 
New,” 
duct a lively literature campaign. 
| Lewis’ recent visit to this place 
| sulted in reviving the mémbership, 


| prepared 
| ticket. 


| several delinquent members paid their | 


| back dues and a number contributed 
to the state campaign fund. 

Readers of the American Appeal and 
| New Leader are again reminded that 
| the State office in great need of 
funds carry on the campaign. 
| costs keep Lena Morrow 


is 
to 


money to 


| big 
| torium, 


It | 


Lewis and other speakers in the field | 


|and meet printing bills and office ex- | 
| 


| penses. 


According to newspaper’ reports, 
Cc. C. Young, successful candidate for 
the Republican for Gover- 
over to 

cost 


the 


candidacy 
$24,000 
it 


win 


$67 


nor, spent 


While just 


to get 


| nomination, 
Upton Sinclair 


| ballot. 


on 





Ohio 


Ticket Filed 


will 
be 








be 
given 
their desire— 
represented 
working- 
Ohio 


The Socialist ticket on 
ballot; the 
| opportunity 
whether they 


capitalist 


workers will an 


to express 


Wish to be 
or 
In 


the 


by politicians 


class representatives. 


capitalist class has 
j}and Democratic 


| class the Socialist 


parties; the 
Party. Where do 
| your interests show, Mr. Workingman 
and Woman? 
The State organization is anxious to 
rousing campaign. Lit- 
be distributed, speakers 
the meetings must 
| be arranged, the people must be in- 
formed as to how they can better their 
WE MUST HAVE 
If you are a true Socialist 


angwer this call. 


|ecarry on a 


erature must 


;} must tour state, 


conditions 
MONEY! 
you will 
Organization is once more becoming 
,a fact. From appli- 
eations for membership are coming in, 
We must have 
must dues. 
enroll 


several séctions 


and they pay dués 


};mémbers and they pay 
Your you 
|} great Socialist movement that 


tually will emancipate the wage-slave. 


in the 


even- 


ections will 


Tony Sender ivieetings 
have 


She 


will Tony 


the 


Cleveland 


for two dates is 


| forts 


the | 


the | 
Republican 
working | 


| Socialist 


| Jursek, 


| Jim 


| Hamden, Friday, Sept. 24, and nomin- | 


Sender | 
youngest | 


member of the German Reichstag. She! 


Friday, October 
Walnut avenue, 
and German Saturday, October 
9, at Turn Veréin Hall, 
Lorain avenue, and she will also speak 
at Dayton October 17 e 
sage to deliver and all comrades should 
these meetings a success 
not want to 


n English 
Moose Hall, 


will speak i 


Ss, 1000 


at 
in 
Sociale r 


try to make 
The 
heat 


The 


capitalist class does 
but the 
state office ready to 
literature, leaflets, 

for a small amouftt of cash 


your us 


her, 
furnish 
national 


speakers, 
platforms, 
and assure 
of the 


Send in orders 


you are a part movement 


Socialism 





Michigan 





have 
Miss 
G 


ar- 
Tony 

in A. R 
avenue and Grand 

the Américan Ap- 
Leader should make 
ex- 


of 
a meeting 


October 5 


The Socialists Detroit 


ranged foi 


Sei 


with 


ider on the 
Memorial Hall, Cass 
Riv of 
peal and The New 
he 


Readers 


it a point to this wonderful 
of working class philosophy. 


member 
youngest mem- 


ponent 
Miss Sender is a 
m Reichstag and 
in that bod) 


a 
of 
the 


ber 





Texas 


\ 





G. W lor, of Dallas, 


mplete 


M. Tay 
ist of 
Party 
sends 


Secretary 
State nominees 
Lone 


brief 


Isa « 


sen 
Socialist of the 
He 
state platforn 
American Appeal 


uld boost 


the 


Star State ilso a of 


Socialists and 


Texas 


their 
readers of 


sh their ticket 
Ap- 
order 


distri- 


the American 
ew Leader 


for general 


a 


j bution. 





Indiana 


The Socialists of Indiana are wind- 
ing up the gathering of signatures on 
petitions for placing the ticket on the 
at the November election. 
American Appeal and New Leader 
readers should all be members of the 
Socialist Party. They should pay dues 
and co-operate in every way with their 
State Secretary. They should also 
gather subscriptions to the American 








| candidates as to their positign on the | “PPeal and purchase bundles for gen- 


eral distribution in the furtherance of 


| their campaign. * 





i — 


Illinois 





William R. Snow 
to file the Socialist 
He reports that the 
for Miss Tony Sender, member of the 
German Reichstag, will be held in the 
hall of the Douglas Park Audi- 
Kedzie and Ogden avenues, 
Chicago, at 2.30 p. m., Sunday, Oct. 10. 
AdmisSion to this meeting will be free 
and we expect the hall to be packed. 
Voters must register either on Oct. 

12 in Illinois. Readers, please take 


State Secretary 


9 


or 


notice; otherwise you will not be able | 


to vote. 





| | Northwest District! 


the | 
for | 


Socialist | 





Doris Morris, National Organ- 
continuing her excellent work 
Washington. Her ef- 
successful every- 
where, She is having excellent meet- 
ings; taking in new members; good 
collections; literature sales and get- 
ting subs for the American Appeal. 
We hope readers wherever she is dated 
in every possible in 


Mrs. 
izer, is 
Oregon and 

to 


in 


seem be 


will assist way 


her work. 





Connecticut 


7) 





State Executive Committee Meeting 

The monthly meeting of the 
State executive committee was held at 
New Haven, 


regular 


machinists’ headquarters, 
Sunday, Sept. 26, 
Hartford 
had 
candidate 
Oct. 7. 
committee voted to tour 
Murphy, of New York. It is ex- 
pected that he will hold meetings 
Bridgeport, New Haven, New 
and Hartford . 
At a congressional convention 
at Bridgeport on Sept. 20 
Moffat, of the Painters’ Union of Stam- 
ford, was nominated run 
Socialist ticket in the fourth 
The Socialists of the twelfth 
Senatorial district held a meeting 


reported 
arranged for 
governor, 


Local 
meeting the 


Karl 


been 
for 
on 


The state 


In 


to on 


State 


of Hamden 
in 


Mahoney 
State Senate 


Cornelius 
for the 


ated 
to run 


district. 


The Socialists of Bridgeport held a 


) 


and 


and nomin- 


also 


Sept. 
ticket, 


city 


ated a 


convention 


full city nom- 


| inated candidates for the State Senate 


3919 | 


She has a meés- | 


working class must. | 


| Wheeler 


House of 
and William 
Senators, and 
Socialist 
and Peter 
for 


and 
McLevy 
ing nominated 
Cederholm, one-time 
of Bridgeport, 
were nominated 


Ss 

Fred 
alder- 
Brew- 


as 


man 
ster 
tives 
Local Hamden held a caucus Sept. 
24 and nominated Walter E. Davis and 
John Lindquist for Representatives 
The state committee voted to 
the state platform to 
of the LaFollette- 
Party of the 


copies of the 


former members 


Progressive 


| state. 


the Ger- | 


everywhere; | 





New York State 


The offi 
People’s House, New 
25, concurred in the action 
official convention of July 3 and 4 and 
officially nominated the candidates 
recommended by the unofficial conven- 
tion, with one exception. Owing to the 
of Harriet Stanton Blatch 
became necessary to select a candi- 
United Senator, and 
Wallace Hughan New 
York was the « f the conven- 
tion for most important office 
The convention concurred in the twelve 
legislative proposals of the New York 
Federation of Labor, instructing 
tive Committé@e to act 








State convention held at 
York City, Sept. 


| 
lal 


declination 
it 
date for 


Miss 


States 


¢ 


Jessie of 


oice oO 


this 


State 
the State Execu 
for the convention in transmitting the 
position of the Socialist Party to the 
Federation 
The ixth 
have a Socialist « 
Court Justice for 


The 


Judicial District is to 


Ss 


time in re- 
Convention 


the first 


cent years. Judicial 


We urge the comrades to or-| which met at Albany last week Friday, | 


is | 
State | 
meeting | 


that a hall |} 


Britain | 


held | 
George | 


the | 
district. | 


that | 


Representatives, Jasper 
Hoffman be- | 


Representa- | 


sénd | 


of the un-| 


indidate for Supreme | 


unanimously nominated Joseph Koop- 
erman of Woodridge, Sullivan County, 
for Supreme Court Justice. ‘ 
Organizer Emil Herman is now in 
Elmira, where he will do a little work 
before starting westward along south- 
|} ern tier towns. Herman is expected to 


| go into such places as Olean, Hornell, | 


Corning and Salamanca, where no op- 
| ganizations of the party have existed 
since the war. 

State Secretary Merrill has communi- 
cated with the director of broadcasting 
of station WGY of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America in regard to putting 
Judge Panken on the air when he 
speaks in the Capitol district. Station 
WGY is one of the most powerful in 
the world and is situated at the Gen- 
eral Electric plant, Schenectady. 

The meeting of the State Executive 





while not largely attended, transacted 
much business connected with the 
political campaign. The State platform 


What?” and “Let the People Own the 
Water Power” were ordered printed. 
The committee recommended that a 
| splendid pamphlet prepared on the 
subject of “Housing” be printed and 
circulated by the New 
Committee. The State Office and City 
Committee will accept advance orders 
| for pamphlets for distribution. 
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Circle Two Juniors 

Circle Two has elected the following 
officers: Organizer, Israel Ratkin; Ed- 
| ucational Director, Harry Lopatin; Fi- 
| nancial Secretary, Florence Rosen; Re- 
|cording Secretary, Henry Boyorsky; 
| Athletic and Social Director, Gussie 
Norman: Delegates to Central Com- 
mittee, Harry Lopatin, Israel Rotkin, 
Ruth Mandell. 

The director is Benj. 
very pleasant and interesting person. 


8. 


Committee in New York last Sunday, | 


and pamphlets entitled “Wét, Dry or | 


| 
| 


York City 


Workmen’s Circle Branch 


To Hold Dance Saturday | o:no:s 


The Meyer London Branch, 401, 
Workmen's Circle, will celebrate with 
a dance Saturday evening, October 2, 
at Clinton Hall, 151 Clinton street, 
New York City. The branch is one 
of the recently organized English- 
speaking branches, and hopes at this 
affair to increase its membership. All 
those wishing to join should come to 
the dance this Saturday and they will 
be accepted on presentation 
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(Continued from page 1) 


of hope for the future. One may at 
times be discouraged by the slow 
progress of labor's cause and the fail- 


ure of its professed champions to see | 
might | 


the vision of the world they 
build, But one can only reflect for a 
moment on how much more terrible 


| would be the lot of the workers, ma- 


terially and spiritually, if it were not 
for thé labor union movement, to take 


| fresh courage and to give oneself with 
| new hope to the strengthening of that 


Daublin, a} 
| creased wages for increased efficiency. 


After the business part of the meet- | 


the educational program was be- 
gun. Comrade Rotkin gave a 
teresting talk on wanderings the 
human race, from the third glacial pe- 
riod up to the Romans. 
recited two very 
and Elizabeth Goldstein 
good poem. Comrade 


ing 
very 


of 


trowsky interesting 
poems, 
another very 


| which led to an interesting discussion. 
The circle resumed its study of the 
|!Communist manifesto under the able 
cuidance of Comrade Daublin, the Di- 
rector. 


After members 


the meeting 
urged to join the Socialist Sunday 
School, and Comrade Shulman 


tered practically the whole circle. 


Junior Yipsels 
Circle 4, Juniors, meeting at 
42d street, Brooklyn, now holds 
meetings on Sunday at 3p. m. All vis- 
itors aré welcome. 


1377 


i06th street, holding a debate this 
Friday evening. The topic is: 
solved, That the Unitéd States is jus- 
tified in entering the World Court.” 
Irving Adler, affirmative; Louis Relin, 
negative. 

At its last meeting Circle 9, Juniors, 
held elections. The new officers are: 
Organizer, “Fanny” Whitehorn; 
| cational Director, William 
Recording and Financial Secretary, Ida 
| Randall; Athletic and Social Director, 
|} Irving Cohen. 
| Circle 9 meets every Friday evening 
jat 8 1836 Lincoln 


Brooklyn 


is 


Gomberg; 


o'clock at 
Central Committee 

The Central Committee will meet 

Saturday, October 9, at 8 p.m. Copies 

of will be ready 


distribution meeting. Also, 


Constitution 
at 
very important business is to be taken 
up. Circles are urged to see that they 
are fully at all Central 
Committee meetings 

The Educational Committee 
|}meet Saturday, October 9, at 6:15 p. 
at the Rand School. Definite plans 
coming season will be made. 
Directors who are not 
be requested resign. 
if you at- 


the 
that 


represénted 


In j 


m 
for the 
Educational 
will 
substitute 


to 
cannot 


present 
Send a 
tend. 

All 


|} that 


requested to 


sends a 


circles are 


the secretary complete 


regis- | 


“Re- | 
}a given 


in- | 


Comrade Os- | 


read | 


were | 


| motive 


its | Would life be bettered? 


Edu- | 


place, | 


| the stock 


We Socialists are used 
| Utopians, 


for | 


l eee 
| Lopatin analyzed some current events, | it? 


| have 
| but 
| workers, not as stockholders. 


the 


| sort 


movement. Our best wishes go to the 
Detroit convention of the A. F. of L., 
and our hearty congratulations 
what it has accomplished. 


T. E. Mitten, author of the famous 
Mitten Plan in Philadelphia, has come 
forward with a widely quoted scheme 
of salvation by which capitalism is to 
be saved from radicalism, and all of 
us are to be saved from strikes. It is 
this: Let the workers be given in- 
Let them invest this increase in wages 
én bloc in the corporations for which 
they work. 
controlling owners of the industry and 
they will never strike against their 
own control and their own dividends. 
Thus, in ten years the railroads could 
be contfolled by the employes, and so 


could anthracite mines. Lovely, isn’t 


stock 
it 


the 
with 


Most of 
carries 


as a pipe dream 

offered to workers 
voting rights. The minute 
workers went after the 

stock of the railroads or the anthra- 
cite mines, that would jump out 
of sight. ‘ Its present owners would 
not let it go in great quantity. But, 
suppose by some miracle the workers 
did generally acquire control. 


no 


stock 


the capitalist system, with the profit | 


how much 
Hardly at all. 
be the same lack o 


still dominant, 


There would still 


| planned co-ordination, the same wild 
| scramble for profit, and all the wastes 


Circle 6, Juniors, meeting at 62 Hast | hich 
} whict 


Stuart Chase has pointed out. 
workers as consumers outside 
industry would be about 
badly off as they are now. 


of 


of 
as 


The 


workers ought to 
running 


to 


course, the 
voice in 
ought 


coal mines, 


a 
they voice 
And the 


rest 


have a 


should 
This plan 


ownership of the mines 
with the people in general. 
of syndicalism 
virtues. Besides all this, 
practical difficulties of 
of worker-ownership. 

temptation to the truste>s, 
to Mr. Mitten, would 
19 exalt themse.vcs the 
the investing rank and file. 
to being called 
these 
look 


has the evils 


its imagine 

Mitten’s 
Think 
the who, 
zccording invest 


cost of 


most of 


society 


heside 


of 


but 


saviors we 


capitalist 


| like plodding realists. 


will | 


come back to politics for a 
One of the delightful theore- 
has dis- 


Socialis 


Let 
minute 
ticlans of the Workers’ Party 
great plot in the 


me 


covered a 


| Party, of which I, all unknown to my- 


| the 


|} how 
be sure | 


jlist of the names and addresses of the | 


circle, indicating the 
Central Committee dele- 
to Lillian Kaplan, 355 West 
37th street, New York, N. Y., at once. 


of 
and 


members the 
officers 


gates, 


Financial reminded 
that taxes were due Sept. 21. All who 
have not as paid their taxes are 
requested to do so at once. Payments 
lare to be made to Dora Wolinsky, 57 
| East 100th street, New ie Ue 

Circles are requested to see that 
requested of them, 
Lack of co-operation 
and their part means 
tarding of activities 


secrétaries are 


yet 


York, 


|ficers do what .; 
and do it at once 


response on re- 
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|} ment, 
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not 
of 


ticket, but 


appears 
beer 
leadership on 
have been 


of n 


am the victim. 
my sins I havé 
year any place 
ialist 
into the obscurity 
for the State Senate. Imagine 
pity to 
scenario on the 
P. But 


For private 


self, 
for 
this 
Sox 
plunged ymi- 
nation 
badly I fee! It 
the plot of this 
Decline and Fall of the Old 
these; 


sa de- 


stroy 
s. 
the plain facts are 
reasons I could not for the 
consecutive year spend the time 
and energy rightly of a State 
candidate. This I and 
often. Moreover, it judg- 
bad business 
to appear 


Socialist ti 


possibly 


required 
said earnestly 
my 


is, 
for 


in 

ne 
near 
I should 
this 


al- 
head 
have 
but 


Senate 


man 


ways at or the 
of a 
liked to rur 


»onsented to run 


ket 


74 


1 for nothing year, 


the State 
that 


imited 


(with the understanding he time 
I could give would 
der to what I « 
dous educationa 

anybody but 1 f ilotte thi I 
ion't t y, if they exist, 
my 
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do 


know i 
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of their | 


for | 


Soon they will become the | 


But it’s just about as practicable | 


organized | 
controlling | 


Under | 


as |} 


without | 


f | 
| Washington 


that | 
allowed 


|} me and the party in this campaign. 


I am beginning to feel a little bete 
; ter about judicial procedure. . That 
Bérgen County grand jury showed 
| some regard for justice and common 
sense in refusing to indict me and 
arrested under the so-called 
| Riot Law. And now comes a Federal 
;Cireult Court to declare Sinclair’s 
| Teapot Dome lease fraudulent. But 
| there are plenty more cases which 
| keep me from singing many hymns of 
| gladness in praise of “law, mother of 
| peace and love.” 
I wrote that last paragraph before 
I knew that Justice Ingraham had con- 
tinued the injunction against the 
cloak makers. According to press ac- 
| counts, Judge Ingraham condemned 
the union for rejecting the recommen- 
dations of Governor: Smith’s Commis- 
sion. Since when is a union obliged 
to accept the report of an Advisory 
Commission at peril of being enjoined 
from peacéful picketing if it strikes? 
What has Al Smith to say about this? 





| AFL. LOSES MORE 


MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


i] 
| 
| 
“undesirable and harmful to the gen- 
eral community, as well as industry.” 
| The trade unions of America are de- 
| clared a helpful and constructive force 
| in maintaining and perpetuating 
Americanism and its free and demo- 
cratic institutions. Y 

At the same time a plea for removal 
| of the legislative hindrances to com- 
| binations between employer associa- 
tions and the unions in what is now 
| judicially construed as restraint of 
| trade is demanded. What is intended 
| seems to be legal permission to enter 
on price-fixing and output-regulating 
agreements to safeguard jointly the 
| profit of the employer and the wage 
| of the employe. 

| Under legislative suggestions comes 
| a significant proposal to withhold 
' corporate powers and privileges from 
aggregations of capital that do not 
|} permit voluntary union organization 
|} among their employes. 

unions are criticized both 
boss-controlled and 
obliterate all craft dis- 
workers being “organe 
ized regardless trade or oeccupa- 
tional considération and skilled and 
unskilled workers are massed into one 


Company 

} because they 
“because they 
tinctions, the 


are 


of 


general group.” 

ownership schemes 
as attempts to tie the 
job and persuade him 
In most of 
of the work- 


Employe-stock 

revealed 

his 
a 


are 
worker 
that 
them “the voting power 
| ers is small to be practically 
| nil,’ the executive council declares. 
Workers are warned that while some 
so-called labor banks are good enough, 
| Others are quite bad, and that in gen- 
eral they should their guard 
| “against the increasing tendency to 
divert the attention of the trade union- 
ist from primary need of 
| trade union and trade 
union functioning.” insurance 
is, however, a norm activity, it 
is added 
There 
port on the 40-week organization came- 
| paign because, it “both 
| organizing tivities and the solidarity 
;} of the trade union movement have 
been handicapped by groups which ad- 
vocate Communist principles and theoe 


to 


| he is capitalist. 


80 as 


be on 


the more 
organization 
Labor 
1 labor 
illy nothing re- 


is practic: 


is claimed, 


' 
| rfes.” 


Plans 


for a memorial in 
are the radio 
| problem is touched on, education and 
legislation are discussed and a plea for 
| greater political co-operation between 
labor and the farmer is made 

The report, signed by President Wm. 
the executive council, calls 
éffort during coming 


Gompers 
proposed, 


| Green and 


for greater the 


year 


‘MOVIE MUSICIANS 
WIN CHICAGO STRIKE 


quanussipascnet 
CHICAGO.—Winning one of their 
two principal demands and sending the 
other to arbitration, the 2,700 members 
of the Chicago Federation of Musicians 
in motion picture houses went 
orchestra pits Sept. 10 
with smiles of victory 
T is Local if, Amer- 
an Feder had said 
would a contract for 
than one unless wage in- 
were addition to 
the strike 
houses Sept. 6 
point. While the 
three years, there will 
added to the present 
when two of the three years 
. scale is compli- 
minimum wages 
of $80 more a 
point, the quéstion 
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‘WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 
ERE they are, candidates, keynote 
H speeches, platforms and all the acces- 
sories that go with a gathering of the 

party brokers preparing to gather in the gul- 
lible. We shall not attempt to analyze the 
platforms. If you are familiar with those 
adopted last year or any year before that vou 
know what they are. The same wording 
adapted to the year 1926, and there you are. 
Nearly twenty years ago Ostrogorski, the 
recognized authority on the American party 
system, described the party conventions. “A 
considerable proportion of each convention,” 
he wrote, “consists of office seekers or office 


holders, and, in general, of mercenary politi- 
cians. The convention is for them a sort of 
stock exchange, where they sell and buy po- 
litical influence, payable in places or money, 
or, at all events, get to know each other, and 
form connections which they will turn to ac- 
count later on. In the same category of dele- 
gates are often found persons who are simply 
agents for big private eoncerns, for railroad 


. companies, and other corporations which want 


to introduce their garrisons into the political 
fortresses.” 

This. is all that happened in Syracuse and 
New York City. Super-power and_ public 
utilities were represented at both conventions. 
Banks had their proxies. Real estate had its 
representation. No property interest was de- 
nied its share in the deliberations and now 
what? If Smith goes out and Mills goes in 
what ‘difference will it make? Has it ever 
made any difference? Not the slightest in the 
world. Two political corporations whose ma- 
jority stock is owned by our ruling classes 
have met in convention. They have met be- 
fore and will meet again. [ach has been in 
and each has been out. What difference does 
it make whether Albany hangs out the Tam- 
many flag or the Republican flag next year? 

Like Hashimura Togo, we like to know. 





REGISTER 


NCE each year we have the opportunity 
to vote. Not so many years ago there 
was a “radical” argument made against 


We were told that it is utter foll) 
“drop- 


voting. 
to think of accomplishing anything by 
ping pieces of paper in a box.” With some 
people this appeared to be protound. 

But the argument ignored other “little 
pieces of paper” on which is written the in- 
junction intended to serve the employing class 
in a strike. It is a “piece of paper” that sets 
in motion ‘the machinery that evicts the 
worker, from a tenement. It is a “piece of 
paper” that consigns prominent men in the 
labor movement to prison as the result of a 
frameup. 

We might multiply the illustrations, but no 
more is necessary. That piece of paper we 
place in the ballot box determines the kind of 
other pieces of paper that will be issued till 
the next election. But before we can vote it 
is also necessary to register, which is also an- 
other case of dropping a piece of paper in a 
box. Unless vou register you cannot vote in 
November. Registration begins on Monday, 
October 4, and continues the rest of the week. 
Hours of registration are from 5 p. m. to 10:30 
p.m. On Saturday, Oct. 9, the last day, the 
hours are from 7 a. m. to 10:30 p. m.— 

Keep these days in mind. Register as a 
voter or you will be disfranchised next No- 
vember. Having qualified to vote, go to the 
polls on Election Day and “drop a piece of 
paper in the box.” But in doing so be sure 
that your ballot is intended to obtain power 
for you, your fellows, and your class, rather 
than for those who live upon workless in- 
comes which represent your unpaid labor. 


TO OUR “LEFTS” 


R unterrified “lefts” 


O have recently de- 


ers in 


voted much space in their Chicago or- 
New York vot- 


ot the needle trade unions that 


gan to that section of 
many 
have in past elections voted for Socialist can- 
didates, but “scratched” in favor of Smith for 
Governor. We have also paid some attention 
to this and last week we pointed out that these 
mistaken voters are being repaid by the raids 
on and arrests of strike pickets by Tammany 
officials. 1 , 

As our 
able importance and ascribe it to 
voters alone, it is just as well to give the com- 
plete record verified by figures of the Com- 
munist vote in this city. These figures and 
reports of Socialist watchers in elections in 
recent years show Communist voters also vot- 
ing for Smith. Not only this, but there have 
been voters who have supported the few Com- 


“left” wiseacres think it of consider- 
Socialist 











munists nominated for office and then voted 
for Tammany candidates for the Assembly 
and other offices. We may be sure that this 
will be repeated next November, 

While we are at it we may observe in pass- 
ing that a number of those who constitute the 
“left” squad in the ladies’ garment unions are 
those who set up in business, who failed, and 
then returned to the union. Baffled in their 
hunt for profits, sometimes because of union 
conditions and sometimes because of inability 
to compete with more experienced exploiters, 
they returned to the unions to war on the 
union itself in the name of “militancy.” 

We pass these:items on for the information 
of our “lefts,” although we do not expect them 
to pass them on to the faithful. 


THE USE OF POWER 


N A recent address before the American 
Chemical Society Dr. James F. Norris 
predicted “an unparalleled utilization of 

chemical knowledge for the physical, esthetic 
and economic welfare of man.” He went on 
to say that when, “through the efforts of the 
chemists, the world has more of good health, 
and everyone more leisure to enjoy the best 
in life, the day will come when the world will 
be a better place in whieh to live and interna- 
tional good feeling will prevail.” 

It is a pleasing prospect and we can imag- 
ine a new type of energy evolving out of 
chemical experiments sufficicnt to supply the 
motive power for all industries. But this will 
not necessarily be a general good for all. If 
we permit the new power to be the property 
of a possessing class as we now do coal and 
power sites all that we can see is that chem- 
ists are working to further enrich our cor- 
porate kings. Dr. Norris should remember 
that something more than the discovery of a 
new power is essential to make mankind 
happy. It is necessary to control and manage 
it for the welfare of all or a few will hog it 
for themselves. 

Shortly after this address by Dr. Norris 
came a cable from Berlin announcing the in- 
vention of a new silent rifle which carries 25 
shots without reloading and by compressed 
air sends a bullet 2,000 meters through steel. 
Add this death weapon to the poison gases 
and other means of mass murder now being 
prepared for the “next war” and it is just pos- 
sible that we will succeed in commiting sui- 
cide before we can take advantage of the bless- 
ings Dr. Norris visions. 








“JERSEY JUSTICE” 


I HOPE that the announcement by 
W Norman Thomas of intention to bring 

suit of false arrest against certain offi- 
cial popinjays in New Jersey will culminate 
in the assessment of heavy damages against 
the guilty persons. The public officials with- 
in the areas of New Jersey mill towns have for 
generations acted like servile squires did be- 
fore. British nobles a hundred years ago. 
Strike after strike in that state have shown 
these petty officials making law the private 
property of the owners of these mills. They 
have acted on the assumption that striking 
men and women have no civil rights and that 
a strike itself is beyond the pale of law. 

Time after time the most elementary rights 
of public assemblage have been stricken 
down, men and women have been dispersed 
by the use of clubs, and even private prem- 
ises have been raided to prevent the strikers 
from discussing problems affecting their wel- 
fare. These official Babbitts by their actions 
have declared that to oppose the will of tex- 
tile owners is illegal and have thus carried us 
back to the days when to oppose the personal 
will of the lord of the manor was a serious 
offense. 

Much is said of “Jersey justice,” the impli- 
cation being that laws are executed swiftly 
and impartially. As a matter of fact, in many 


sections of New Jersey the laws are not exe- 
cuted. They are suspended while those who 
are sworn to observe them run amuck and 


smash the best traditions in our history. If 
these little Babbitts are made to pay for their 
brutal sport perhaps they will be a little cau- 
tious in the future. 





REED IS WRONG 


ENATOR REED © of 

spokesman of Secretary 

Senate, has also been legal advisor of 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. These services en- 
titled him to promotion to the Senate, where 
he is able to continue his work. 

Senator Reed also contributes to “Nation’s 
Business,” an influential organ of the class 
vested with the economic power to rule the 
republic. He is much concerned with the 
tendency of modern legislation and considers 
what he would do if he were dictator. He 
would wipe out all regulatory commissions, 
investigations, red tape and other govern- 
mental routine surrounding our great empires 
of capital. He strongly subscribes to the 
slogan of the party in power: “More business 
in government and less government in busi- 


Pennsylvania, 
Mellon in the 


ness.” 

This program is easily understood. It 
means business in government but no inter- 
ference by government in business unless the 
police are needed. His ideal is a free hand 
for the great oligarchies of capital and finance 
and when the masses get a little restless and 
object to the skinning business the govern- 

should order the police out to “main- 


ment 

tain order.’ 
It is a 

classes. 


poor policy even for the ruling 
Professor Loria pointed out many 
vears that one of the functions of the 
intellectual retainers of a class svstem is to 
restrain the ruling classes from going too far. 
Loria contended that no ruling class could 
hope to maintain its supremacy unless its 
greed was restrained by its intellectual police 
and that the politician in office who did not 
recognize this served his emplovers to no 
good purpose. 
Senator Reed should learn from Loria. A 
few government commissions will not hurt 
because they can be controlled by the ruling 
Somebody should take Reed in 
charge and instruct him in the fine art of how 
to rule without the ruled knowing what is 


going on. 


ago 


-]- 
Ciasses. 








-- The News of the Week -:- 








With 
ing of Parliament 
the 


the open- 


Miners’ Strike 
In Parliament 


stalks into that body. 
liffe-Lister, president of the Board of 
Trade, estimates the cost of the coal 
Frank 


on Monday 
British coal strike 
Sir Philip Cun- 


strike at one billion dollars. 
Hodges, secretary of the Miners’ In- 
ternational, has attacked A. J. Cook, 
secretary of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, on the score of the lat- 
ter’s leadership, but the criticism does 
not appear to us to be justified by 
anything done by Cook. Parliament is 
called in special session to extend the 
emergency regulations due to the strike 
and Premier Baldwin presented a de- 
fense of his policy in relation to the 
strike. He declared that the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to create a national 
arbitration tribunal remains open, 
while Lloyd George urged forcible 
opening of the mines and compelling 
the mine owners to accept compulsory 
arbitration. Former Labor Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald vigorously criti- 
cized Baldwin's policy, declaring that 
the Government “had lined up on the 
side of the mine against the 
strikers.” Meantime, if reports are re- 
liable, the miners are being starved into 
submission and quite a large number 
are returning to the mines. If this is 
true no sadder men live in England 
than these miners. They have 
one of the most gallant fights in the 
long of the class struggle and 
it is a bitter thing for them to be com- 
pelled by adverse circumstances to re- 
turn to work under the old conditions. 
Coul has also been imported into Eng- 
land from countries whose workers 
have contributed to the strike fund. 
which simply emphasizes the need of 
better international solidarity if the 
workers of country are not to 
unwittingly serve as strike-breakers. 


owners 


made 


story 


each 


Another round 


Teapot Dome [s has been fought 


Hit by Court between the Goy- 


ernment and Har- 


company.from the property. The lease 
is declared to be fraudulent and the 
Liberty bonds received by Fall from 
Sinclair in connection with the lease 
are declared to be a case of bribing. 
leaving a slimy 


The case has been 
trail in the courts since April, 1924, 
and it is probable that the Sinclair 


interests will carry it to the Supreme 
Court. What the outcome will be re- 
mains to be seen. Petroleum has be- 
come an important article in the race 
for world dominion and governments 
are conserving their supplies for their 
navies. Considering that for several 
generations both the Republican and 
Democratic parties have followed the 
course of legislating natural resources 
into the hands of canitalists and that 
this legislation has often been accom- 
panied by just as much corruption as 
that involved in Teapot Dome, it would 
appear that government policy is 
changing so far as resources that en- 
hance imperialist dominion abroad is 
concerned, Whether the new philos- 
ophy of capitalist imperialism has also 
reached the Supreme Court will be de- 
termined when the case reaches that 
body. It certainly changed after the 
Spanish-American War when the Su- 
preme Court passed on the issues that 
arose out of possession of the Philip- 
Its action on the status of the 
islands was a painful one, but it fol- 
lowed the logic of an expanding em- 
pire controlling: peoples overseas. 


pines. 


Dean Inge of 
Inge Fearsfor St. Paul's, Lon- 
British Future don, gets on the 

irst page this 
week with a gloomy forecast of the 
future of England, said forecast be- 
ing an excerpt from a _ forthcoming 


book. He sees in France a menace, 
while the United States is represented 
as «a Shylock who may reach for world 
invite a world coalition 
against us. He fears that the British 
be hauled down in this part 


power and 


flag may 


of the worid, hinting at the possible 
absorption of Canada by the United 
States. The following day William 


Phillips, manager of the industrial de- 


nations came out of it prostrated. This 
gave our imperial masters the advan- 
tage in the race for world dominion. 
England may take a back seat while 
our masters rule the world, but they 
in.turn will have to take the count. 
Meantime, let us hope that the issues 
raised by 
rise of Republics of Labor and thus 
avoid the drift to another world war. 
Modern wars grow out of the strug- 
gle for mastery of trade, markets, in- 
vestments and general economic ex- 
ploitation. The social order that gives 
rise to this struggle must be abol- 
ished if we are not again sacrificed 
to the greed of our imperial Cae@ars. 





The struggle 


MexicanlIssue for separation of 
Church and State 


Is Subsiding in Mexico con- 


tinues, but without the dramatic in- 
terest it had a few weeks ago. The 
Government has not budged and the 
Church officials reassert their position. 
The boycott no longer appears in the 
news, and it has apparently ceased to 
be a factor in the controversy. The 
Church has succeeded in getting many 
thousands of signatures to petitions to 
Congress for a modification of the laws 
affecting the Church, but that body 
refuses to consider them. The peti- 
tions are to be supplemented by pa- 
rades and demonstrations, and promi- 
nent Catholics are reported as saying 
that they may resort to other meas- 
ures. In New York City Judge Talley 
has been muzzled for the past week. 
Our guess is that prominent politicians 
have assured him that every time he 
has called for a march into Mexico 
Governor ‘Smith has lost votes. The 
loss of votes and offices by our cleri- 
eal-capitalist politicians is a serious 
matter for them. The press has given 
liberal space to an article written by 
President Calles for the current num- 
ber of “Foreign Affairs,” in which he 
points out that less than one-third of 
the total wealth of Mexico is owned 
by Mexicans and that 60 per cent. of 
this third is in the hands of Church 
officials or religious organizations. 
Meantime, three leading 


Inge will be settled by the! 





cision of a lower court, which had up- 
held 
tained by 
tary of the Interior Albert B. Fall. 
lower court is 
mand 
accounting of the oil 
Teapot Naval reserve and to oust the 


.* <j ‘lair . rece hej y Te; 
I’, Sinclair, the purse being Teapot partment of 


Teapot Dome oil lease ob- 
Sinclair from former Secre- 
The 


de- 


the 





possible is of 


also instructed to 
Company an 
the 


of the Mammoth 
taken 


assurance. 
from 


than they 


the 


went 








Canadian 


Supreme Court. The Federal Circuit fears. In short, Inge is apprehensive 
Court of Appeals has reversed the de- that England will cease to be a world 


power and that the United States will 
likely take her place. 
course 


in, 


——_ 


-- -- THE CHATTER BOX -:- -:- 


true, 
national relations are so complex that 
one cannot make any predictions with 
American 
capital came out of the war stronger 
while 


National tives of the 


Dome. Sinclair won one round and the Railways, reported large American in- are on their way to attend the Detroit 
Government has won the other. A vestments in Canadian enterprises as convention of the American Federa- 
third round may be fought before the though to confirm the gloomy Dean’s tion of Labor. The Federation bars 


this is 
inter- 


That 
but 
workers of Mexico. 
finance and 
that is 
this 


issue 


the other class of country. 


religious questions, and yet the Mexi- 
can question may come up at Detroit 
in one form or another, and it is im- 
portant that Mexican labor men should | 
be present to represent the organized 
However, it is not 
likely that the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be disrupted by an 
foreign to the working 














E GRATEFUL, fellow Americans, for having 
B lived to see a worid war, a series of great 
national revolutions, in other countries, and 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight. Next to the Russian 
revolution, we know of nothing so soul-stirring and 
stupendous in its inspirational import as the scrap 
that brought in two million dollars from 130,000 100 
per cent. Americans and almost saved the Sesqui- 
Centennial Celebration of American Freedom from 
utter neglect and oblivion. As a simple patriotic 
move on the part of Tex Rickard, Estelle Taylor's 
husband and “Gene,” the ex-Marine, we challenge any 
Rotary Ku Klux, or Chamber of Commerce between 
here and Hawaii to equal. As captains of commerce, 
this illustrious trio makes Judge Gary and Charlie 
Schwab look like the stub of a $5.50 seat three days 
after the fight. Even the busted boom in Florida of 
yesteryear had not succeeded in killing out all the 
simon-pure suckers in the States. There must have 
been at least 130,000 more of them left—and they all 
went, and saw, and got soaked. Tex Rickard had 
apparently kept strict count on how many were left, 
for he built just that number of extra seats to total 
with his statistics. Among his other genuine talents, 
we may count on him as an expert mathematician. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, inside js the greatest 
show of the century; come in and scc the Terrible 
Manassa Mauler, Champion Rib Crusher and Teeth 
Smasher knock the living lights out of the Man- Eating 
Marine who dares to dispute the title. Judges and 
Governors are coming from the length and breadth, 
billionaires and petty millionaires, the Fancy Four 
Hundred, the blue-blooded nobility, yea, all the Who's 
Who and How’s Hows and the Watch-ye-May-Cail- 
"em, are all coming. Over there you'll find Square-Jaw 
Moriarty and Vermicelli Bacigalupo, the head booze 
peddilars of the U. S. A. On your right is Judge Gary 
and his fifteen vice-presidents of the Steel Trust, 
flanked by every railroad president of note between here 
and the Rio Grande,—America’s finest, I’!l say, ladies 
and gentlemen,—while to your left is Squinty McGuin- 
ness, who soid more dope than any man of his weight 
the world over, and Goopher Gadsink, who runs more 
fences for bandit loot than Philadelphia has excuses 
for her exposition. Scattered through on every side 
you'll find every race track tout, every speakeasy 
owner, every madame and mister of sporting houses 
worthy the note, every light-fingered gent, every safe- 
cracker, every cork-screwed lawyer and ward healer, 
and pug, and bouncer; every squealer and strike- 
breaking detective. In fact, every one and every per- 
son whose name or occupation is part and parcel of 
the fabric that has woven this nation in its present 
grand and glorious position throughout the civilized 
world. Besides these, in the lower-priced and far re- 
moved stanchions, you will have the opportunity of 
viewing some six score thousand of the world’s rarest, 
the plain sucker Americana, who are paying from 
$25 to $50, plus war tax, for the opportunity of squint- 
ing at a squared circle somewnere on the horizon. 
—Line forms on this side, ladies and gentlemen, and 
don’t crush—call out your price, from five to fifty— 
this way for the big show ° 
Well, we are weeping no tears and spitting no 
venom. It has taken all our Sunday School manners 
from even.using one red-blooded cuss word over the 
whole affair. A nation that can smile with Cal for 
its President should certainly feel highly honored at 
being gumfoozled by so wise a showman as Rickard. 
America’s new and proud motto is now “Millions for 
a prizefight, but not a cent for decency Pa 
What a cheap bunch our millionaires are after all! 
Some one, we think our good friend Bill Durant, is 
saying somewhere in some paper that wealth develops 
art and love for beauty, and our equally as good 
friend Bud Shipley takes the Doctor to task in last 
week's issue of The New Leader. Well, Judge Gary, 
tell yourself and your fine gang that all money has 
ever done for you is just to take the props from under 
your last frayed canopy of civilized pretense. We can 
forgive bootleggers, panderers, prostitutes, gunmen and 
the shady ilk of the lower strata for busting in on this 
show, since most of them gambled on it as they gam- 
ble on doped horses, fixed dice and tapped wires. 
That's their game. We can almost pity the dumbells 
who spent. a good part of their weekly incofhe on a 
silly bubble of excitement. We can heartily con- 


gratulate the showmen and the actors on their con- 
summate success in legally filching such a stupendous 
sum from such a stupendous mob. But we have noth- 
ing higher than healthy contempt for the blue-bloods 
and the famed industrial generalissimi who lent their 
prestige of presence to a scene of cheap decadence. 

Not that our contempt will in any way affect in the 
least the even tenor of their ways. But at least we 
have the eased sense of having spat at them, heartily, 
and without the least mannerly reserve. 


rm . 

The Wind 
| never shall be lonely since the wind 
Still comes to play for me a lilting tune. 





The deathly silences that fill the brain 

With dark, alert old themes, are blown away 
By the medley of flute-notes in my hair, 

And velvet drum-beats that thrum on my ears. 


With its soft hands the wind caresses me 
And glides its chamois fingers over my eyes 
Like a loving woman whose least touch thrills. 


The wind has the passion of a lover, 
And | have felt its fury on my lips 
As its excited kisses, swift and cold, 
Fiew at me, pelting my burning face. 
—Joseph Resnick. 


Dormitory Regret 


The mood is of the hour. Yesterday 

When Helen’s lips touched mine | said: 
“These lips begin to sate; I’ve read 

Too easily their secret, | would play 

Some other game that does not quickly cloy, 
| long again for my study’s quiet joy.” 


That heresy is past. And now | sit 

Listless at my books; my eyes 

Rove to the walls or seek the skies 

Outside the window. Shaw’s or Moliere’s wit 

Falls flat and dull—I long for Helen’s lips, 

The memory of their sweetness stings like whips. 
—E. P. V. 


Last Monday night we attended the first meeting of 
the Grub Street Club season, right after we had fin- 
ished the first part of our weekly stint. With visions 
of Tex Rickard’s perpetration still disturbing our 
usual balance, we chanced into the middle of Clem 
Wood's lecture on Amy Lowell via the Freudian Route. 
Clem, it appears, is having a book published on the 
lady and why she was, and what she did, with all her 
wish unfulfillments, and repressions, and inhibitions 
thrown in; and, strange as the subject matter may 
appear, if kis book is anything like the lecture then 
Dr. Durant’s Story of Philosophy will surely not be 
the best non-fiction seller this winter and next spring. 
Of course, we got our usual mad up in order to start 
a discussion, in which we took what Gloria Goddard 
called the “spongy romantic viewpoint.” We objected 
to any poet's life being dissected like a cadaver, espe- 
cially at a meeting of poets who are supposed to be 
above scientific gossip and court-yard scandal. Well, 
whatever may be the pro and con of such an argu- 
ment, we can visualize all Boston sneaking behind 
drawn blinds of brownstone houses to peek through 
the accusing chapters of Wood's analysis, smirking 
to themselves, and whispering to each other at inti- 
mate gatherings—and incidentally stirring up tiny 
tornadoes of delicious secrecies. If you can make a 
world whisper, you're on your way to affluence, at 
least, say we to Clement Wood. 


Which also reminds us that next Monday night we 
have been collar-yanked by the thousand-sided 
Chairman of the Grub Street Club, Henry Harrison, 
to speak on “Francois Villon as a Pose Among Village 
Poets.” Regret, however, that we cannot find time to 
write a book on the subject between now and 8:30 
P. M. Monday night, at Chez Lucien East 10th Street, 
New York City. No seat higher than 75 cents, includ- 
ing much needed refreshments. 


S. A. de Witt. 

















Critical 
Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton— 
Social Revolution 


UR age is rife with revolutionary 
The 
chaos of central Europe, the rise 


doctrine and proclamation. 


of Mussolini, the advance of the Brit- 
ish labor movement and the social 
revolution in Russia, have prepared us 
for sudden and catastrophic changes 
in the complex geometry of our eco- 
nomic world. Beneath all of these 
phenomena run certain definite social 
laws. 

“The Law of Social Revolution,” a 
Co-operative Study by the Labor Re- 
search Group, of which Scott Nearing 
was the leader (N. Y. Social Science 
Publishers, 50c.), comes asa singularly 
arresting and valuable contribution in 
that it endeavors to discover and dis- 
entangle these social laws. In brief, it 


reduce “revolutionary phe- 


io a body of social law,” to 


aims to 


nomena 


reduce social revolution to its lowest 


denominator. In these parlous days of 
economic change 


heaval, no study could be more excit- 


and political up- 


ing or signal. 
Beginning with the slave and peas- 


| ant revolts of early ages, analyzing the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


representa- | 
Mexican Labor movement 


revolutionary movements of the bour- 
geoisie, the study treatment 
of the revolutionary developments in 
Mexico, China and India, the course 
of the English Revolution of 1642, the 
American Revolution of 1776, the 
French Revolutions of 1789 and 1848, 
the Japanese Revolution of 1867, and 
is carried through the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917, which inaugurated the 
establishment of the first proletarian 
government in the world. 

A special section of the book is de- 
voted to exposition and analysis of 
revolutionary theory—the Marxian 
theory of Social Revolution, the Social 


includes 


| Democratic The ory and the Communist 


Theory. There is about these dissec- 
tions of theory, as there is about the 
earlier chapters, a cleanness and clear- 
ness of approach which are at once 
critical and cogent. In comparison 
with the compromising fastidiousness 
and evasive hesitancy of a Sorokin, this 
volume stands out in strong and sturdy 
contrast. We have had enough of the 
mathematical mysticism of the Kor- 
zybskis, enough of the parlor-piracics 


| of knowledge that satisfy the mutinous 


| professor, enough of 


cries of the 
need 


the 
and 
that is 


McDougalls, 
analysis 


and 
constructive 


Lebons 
definite, 


| spirited with social meaning as well as 





| system 


| Revolution of 1917. 


pregnant with. scientific substance. 

After examination of the social revo- 
lutions that have overtaken the world, 
the conclusions of the authors are sig- 
nificant: 

Fundamental to all successful social 
revolution is a basic change in the 
economic structure of society. The 
productive forces of every economic 
have contained within them- 
selves elements making for develop- 
ment, for expansion and for change. 
This economic change cannot be pre- 
vented by the volition of ruling 
classes, .... 

Privileged classes never relinquish 
their prerogatives voluntarily. e 
There has been no social revolution 
in which the exploited classes have not 
forcibly expropriated the ruling class. 

Social revolutions are neither made 

nor prevented by individuals or by 
groups. They recur whenever and 
wherever the proper objective condi- 
tions exist. 
_ Successful social revolutions usher 
into power a new social class, hitherto 
exploited. This new class was the 
bourgeoisie in the French Revolution 
of 1789; the proletariat in the Russian 
This new class 
gains control of the machinery of the 
state which it sets to work in its own 
interests. Its own productive system 
is legalized, favored by legislation and 
protected.. Its enemies are silenced or 
punished. Counter-revolutionary ten- 
dencies are ruthlessly crushed out by 
the force of the law. All of the pre- 
rogatives formerly used against it are 
now utilized in its own interests. 

This power is used and directed to- 


| ward fostering the new economy which 


made the revclution necessary and pos- 
sible. Capitalist development and ex- 
ploitation be come the order of the day, 


| Succeeding a bourgegis revolution. The 


abolition of exploitation is the revolu- 
tionary objective of the proletariat. ... 

As a result of the changed mode of 
economic production, there springs up 
inevitably a new culture and a new 
psychology. 

New social standards are set up ana 
new forms of conduct are developed and 
almost unconsciously accepted. Tra- 
ditional outlooks are in large part 
scrapped. An entirely new culture 


| eventually results. 


conclusions are 
have 
their sig- 


that 
startling 


oat & these 


new or 


not 


to those who 


thought in radical channels; 


nificance lies in their having been 


drawn not from speculative theoretics, 





but from social circumstances. Their 
background is derived from an exaimi- 
nation of realities and not myths. It is 


this fact which makes “The Law of 





Social Revolution” a striking contribu. 
tion to the topic that is of such proe 
found importance to the radical moves 
ments of the world. 
—— 
Progressives to Give Dance 
| The Progressive Sport Club will 
| celebrate its existence with an all-star 
entertainment and dance on Oct. 2, 
1926, Clinton Hall, 151 Clinton 
Street, New York City. The 


Colony Club Orchestra will furnish the 





musk 

At this dance the lub will start its 
drive for 1,000 members, and also f 
its own home. A ladies’ auxiliary will 
be org zed within a short time 

The soccer division is open for 
games. All those interested should 
communicate With Manage Harrv 
| Grossman, 189 East Third street, New 
York City 

At the last meeting Meyer Jackson, 
| the East Side basket ball champion, 
was elected captain of the basket ball 
team. With his clection the club is 


assured of a strong basket ball team. 


famous, 





